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REFORM versus REFORMATION. 


REFORM, amendment; re-formation, making over, forming 
anew. Re-formation may be no amendment; amendment may be 
without re-formation. Reform embraces every change for the 
better, whether of form or substance. Re-formation includes all 
change whether for good or ill. The common derivation of these 
terms is responsible for much confusion of signification. Change 
is not infrequently denominated reform when it lacks any ele- 
ment of improvement, while reform is perhaps as often regarded 
as incompatible with the absence of change. 

A familiar instance of this is seen in the use of the term 
“ Civil-Service Reform.” As an article of political faith it sig- 
nifies a proposed change in the organization of our civil service. 
As a weapon of offense or defense to the “reformer,” it includes 
every possible amendment of our civil administration. The “re- 
former” proposes certain specific changes in the selection, promo- _ 
tion, and tenure of our minor civil officers. Whether these changes 
would be beneficial to the country may be a question of grave 
doubt. Yet the “reformers” invariably declare that any one who 
expresses such doubt is by that fact shown to be affected with a 
desire to prevent the reform—i. ¢., the amendment—of the civil 
service. The dual signification of this term has been the cause 
of no little harsh language which might otherwise have been 
avoided, and given rise to some apparent subterfuge which it is 
hardly pleasant to contemplate. 
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Because of this ambiguity, “reform” has become a catch- 
word of peculiar value to the advocate of mere change, whether 
in church or state. The implication of good to be achieved 
by the change proposed, and the quiet assumption of more 
exalted motive and exceptional purity, which is involved in the 
adoption of this name, is peculiarly flattering to the self-regard 
of the one who assumes it, as well as irritating to the conscious- 
ness of equality on the part of the one who opposes or doubts. 
The “reformer,” when once he has obtained undisputed posses- 
sion of this word, has always an immense advantage of position. 
Anything which is susceptible of reform is, a priori, incapable 
of defense. Then, too, “reform” is a cloak which may be made 
to cover a multitude of sins. The motives of a “reformer” are 
presumed to be above suspicion. Ambition, pride, self-seeking, 
and revenge are altogether inconsistent with the ideas of purity, 
self-sacrifice, and devotion to principle implied by the word “ re- 
former.” It is but natural, therefore, that every one who pro- 
poses a change in existent methods of thought or action should 
make haste to seat himself upon the hill-top of “reform,” and 
whoever dares to question the wisdom of his proposed change 
is sure to be roundly denounced as obstructing progress, opposed 
to improvement, and desirous of promoting and continuing all 
the evils of the system which the “ reformer” proposes to change. 

So, in reference to civil-service reform, one is eompelled to 
accept the specific changes proposed for better or worse, or be 
held to favor the most flagrant abuses of the present system. 
This is hardly fair, but it is, perhaps, unavoidable. A man may 
undoubtedly question the efficiency of a remedy without desiring 
to promote disease ; but he who has passed beyond the region of 
doubt in regard to any proposed change, is usually so intense 
and clear in his own conviction that he regards the man who 
questions his theory, while admitting the evil, as even worse 
than he who clings to the wrong he proposes to abolish. Luther 
fought the See of Rome, but poured the fiercest vials of his wrath 
upon Zwinglius for differing as to the method of assault. Calvin 
thundered for the right of private conscience, but struck hands 
with the Papal persecutor, and roasted Servetus for inventing a 
new theory of the operation of grace. ’ 

It was this, no doubt, that led both of our great political 
parties to insert in their platforms high-sounding declarations in 
favor of reform of the civil service. To suppose that either party 
meant to bind itself to support the peculiar changes proposed by 
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the “reformers” is absurd. Such a construction is utterly incon- 
sistent with the record of both parties in the exercise of their 
respective powers. The platforms were, no doubt, intended to 
be so taken by those inclined to favor the proposed re-formation, 
and by those unfavorable to this change, or doubtful of its poliey, 
as meaning the amendment of the service by other and undefined 
methods. The draughtsmen simply played upon the double 
meaning of the word reform. They hid behind an ambiguity, 
and cheated with an undistributed middle. It was an artifice 
not at all creditable, yet by no means unusual in political defini- 
tion. But the “reformers” cannot complain. It ‘was but a 
repayment to them in their own coin. They had already been 
guilty of a like duplicity. They had apparently selected the 
ambiguous term for the very purpose of making capital out of 
its adjustable import. They were wounded by a two-edged 
sword of their own forging. Beyond question, very many of 
both classes use this term in its twofold sense without being 
conscious of the ambiguity. 

No doubt the average civil-service “reformer” believes that 
the proposed system will actually reform, if carried into effect, and 
it is beyond question that every thoughtful individual of both 
parties recognizes the fact that there are evils and abuses in 
our present civil service which are, presumably, curable by some 
means. It is probable, too, that the greater proportion of both 
parties desire that these evils shali be remedied. Some, no 
doubt, favor the proposed system; others as honestly doubt its 
efficacy or fear its results; while still others, without any dis- 
tinct comprehension of its nature, vaguely regard it as a sort of 
millennial extinguisher of all forms of evil or abuse in connection 
with every branch of the civil service. 

On account of these diverse impressions, no doubt both of the 
great parties were afraid to declare themselves opposed to the 
re-formation of our service on the plan proposed, lest it should be 
construed into a declaration against the reform—i. e., the amend- 
ment—of the service by any practical method, while entirely 
willing to assent to a general declaration in favor of the amend- 
ment of abuses not committing them to any specific method. 
The “reformer” may denounce this as a subterfuge, and so it 
is, but a subterfuge for which he prepared the way and issued 
the invitation. The constant iteration of the ery that those 
who oppose the plan laid down by them are in favor of “spoils 
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and corruption,” may be said in a considerable degree to have 
excused the treatment they have received by party conventions. 
It is fairly inferrable from these ambiguous declarations and 
the course of action of the two parties that they are neither of 
them really in favor of the proposed re-formation, however much 
they may favor reform itself. It is now thirteen years since 
Mr. Jenckes brought this subject to the attention of the House of 
Representatives by his masterly report from the Joint Select 
Committee on Retrenchment—a report which still remains the 
strongest, fairest, and most statesmanlike presentation of the 
change proposed that has yet been made. The earnest, manly 
sincerity of Mr. Jenckes, and his undoubted desire to uncover and 
candidly consider every phase of the question involved, as well 
as his quiet pertinacity in pushing ideas to a practical issue, 
make it a matter of great regret that he was so soon removed 
from the discussion of the question he had propounded. <A few 
rules and unimportant reports from the Civil Service Commission, 
with scattered articles in newpapers and magazines, constitute the 
literature of this movement, if we except the recent work of 
Mr. Dorman B. Eaton upon the “ Civil Service in Great Britain.” 
This work is a most interesting and valuable treatise upon an 
interesting portion of English political history. It has, no doubt, 
an important bearing upon two of the phases presented by our 
American movement, but cannot be accepted as at all conclusive 
as an argument for the adoption of a like system here. It is 
also open to this objection, that the author is so strong in his 
partisanship of a favorite idea that he can find no weakness or 
defect in its organic character or practical operation, nor is he 
willing to admit that any one who opposed the movement in 
Great Britain acted from other than corrupt and unworthy 
motives. According to Mr. Eaton’s view there have been no honest 
men or patriots in England except the civil-service reformers. 
One is impressed after repeated readings with the idea that he 
deems this system a specific for all the possible ills of administra- 
tion,—that for the first time a human thought has been evolved, 
which has the non-improvable quality usually ascribed alone to 
the language of inspiration. Especially is it unpleasant to note 
that the complaints of such distinguished natives of India as Sir 
Dinkhur Rao, and the reiteration of them by the most intelligent 
of recent English writers upon India, in regard to the character 
(not the economic efficiency) of the appointees under the civil- 
service rules in India, should have made no impression upon the 
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author while he carefully notes the opinions of the higher officers 
of the Indian Government in regard to their intelligence and 
efficiency in the performance of routine duties. So far as the 
English analogy is applicable to the conditions of our American 
system, however, Mr. Eaton may be said to have exhausted the 
argument therefrom. Its results, of course, even in England, 
are limited as yet to two points of view, to wit, the prime cost 
and formal efficiency of the service. So far as its wider and 
deeper influences upon the social and political life of the nation 
are concerned, it is yet too soon to trace them with any certainty. 

The practical fruits of the movement here consist of the adop- 
tion of a set of rules governing admission to the civil service, 
under President Grant, an apparent attempt to enforce them for 
a time, and their final abandonment or at least practical non-user 
in many branches of the service, and modified application to 
others. Under President Hayes there has been some considerable 
show of progress in this direction. Some rather flaming gen- 
eral orders have been followed by many very significant failures 
to enforce them. The adherence to rule has been less notable 
than the numerous exceptions. Assuming to be a “reform” admin- 
istration, it has yet found it necessary to illustrate the evils of 
patronage by numerous and glaring examples. This constitutes 
the sum of the Republican party’s contribution toward a prac- 
tical re-formation of the civil service on the basis urged by the 
“reformers.” 

The Democratic party, aside from its arraignment of the 
Republican party for its failure to do more, has shown its devo- 
tion to this idea only by offering, at the last moment of its lease of 
power, a bill which provides—so far as any mere act of Congres- 
sional legislation can—for the application of the basis principles 
of the change demanded, to future appointments and promotions. 
It is somewhat unfortunate for the reputation of its movers, for 
sincerity, that this bill comes at the time it does. After four 
years of supremacy in Congress they find themselves not only 
beaten in the Presidential election but also in danger of losing 
control very soon even of the Senate. When it thus becomes 
manifest that they will probably have neither the power to ap- 
point nor the power to confirm during the next Presidential quad- 
renniate, they bring forward this measure of so-called “ reform.” 
It is greatly liable to the suspicion of being designed merely to 
worry their opponents and to embarrass the incoming adminis- 


tration by charging it with the duty of making an experiment 
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which is more than likely to be unpopular, at least in its imme- 
diate results. 

This failure of both parties to carry into practical effect the 
changes desired by the civil-service “ reformers” has been by 
them attributed solely to a desire on the part of the leaders of 
the respective parties to perpetuate the evils and abuses of the 
present system, or, as they are wont to phrase it, “to control the 
spoils.” They are unwilling to admit that any one can hesitate 
between what we have and what they propose, except from some 
selfish or corrupt motive. They do not admit that one may 
“rather bear those ills we have than fly to others that we know 
not of,” because they do not recognize the fact that any evils can 
exist under the system which they would inaugurate. 

It would seem that such an universal impeachment of motive 
on the part of the “reformers” was, at least, unnecessary. 
The changes proposed are so great, and their possible conse- 
quences so remote and indeterminable, that the most impartial 
patriot, it would seem, might well be affected with doubt in 
regard to them. It is a great revolution—a proposition to over- 
turn not only the practice but, apparently, some of the basis 
principles of our Government—to abridge what have heretofore 
been deemed the unquestionable rights of a great class of 
citizens—to restrict the constitutional power of the President 
and to establish a life tenure for an army of placemen. All 
these are said to be essential elements of a system which must be 
adopted as a whole or not at all. It ought not to be a matter of 
surprise that any one should hesitate to accept all these startling 
propositions at once. 

Thus far the discussion has been based upon the hypothesis 
that there are but two alternatives—to continue the present sys- 
tem, with its abuses, or accept the proposed plan,.with its unde- 
termined consequences. To doubt that “ Civil-Service Reform” 
means paradisic purity among officials, and perpetual prosperity 
to the country, has come to be a sort of political heresy. Men 
sneer at “reform” as impractical, and denounce its promoters as 
visionary and Pharisaical, and, in return, are themselves written 
down as “ politicians,” “ bosses,” “ring-men” or “henchmen,” in 
the “ reformers’” black-list, which is intended to hold them up 
“to the scorn of all good men of all parties as the instruments 
of corruption, if not its active promoters.” Yet there are men who 
doubt. There are even some whose doubt has almost grown into 
skepticism, who but a few years since were very strongly inclined 
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to the “reform” system of re-organizing the civil service. It is 
believed by some that the assumption by the “reformers” of 
corrupt intent on the part of all who do not accept their theories 
has tended to weaken rather than promote confidence in the 
system proposed. There are many who admit the defects of 
the present system, who are neither the recipients nor the dis- 
tributors of patronage, and have no desire to be; who believe 
that a ‘party which cannot stand without coercing the will of 
a single voter, by fraud, violence, or threat, ought not to stand 
at all; who see little difference between driving a negro from 
the polls with a “ bull-whack” in Louisiana, and driving an 
office-holder to the polls with a threat in New York—a dif- 
ference only in the method of doing the same wrong—the 
difference between a hint and a kick; who believe in prin- 
ciple, in American ideas and a bright future. They are, too, men 
who are accustomed to display the courage of their own convie- 
tions—who doubt, not so much the practicality of the civil- 
service system of re-organization, but the policy of it. There are 
men who question its compatibility with American ideas, and 
who insist that the “reformers” are bound to demonstrate, first, 
that the dangers of the present system are more hazardous than 
those which may ultimately flow from the one proposed ; and, 
secondly,—a point which has been very generally overlooked,— 
that there is no better or less objectionable method of curing 
the ills of our present system and preserving its advantages. It 
would seem to be time for the “reformers” to consider whether 
a man may not be entirely honest, a patriot and a man of sin- 
cerity and independence, and yet doubt the policy of the change 
they propose? Whether such a man may not even regard 
their system, and its correlative ideas, as in the highest degree 
dangerous to our institutions and our liberties? Whether, in 
’ short, it would not be well for them to discuss this question 
upon the hypothesis that the average purity of those who ques- 
tion either the practicality or policy of their system, is not 
somewhere nearly on a level with that of the average “reformer” 
himself? It is with the hope of promoting this view of the 
subject that the writer has endeavored to formulate the opinions 
which such a person might well entertain. They are stated merely 
as doubts—the doubts of one who admits the evil claimed, seeks a 
remedy, but questions the efficacy and safety of the one proposed. 

The essential elements of the re-formation of the civil service 
proposed by the “reformers,” omitting detail, are : 
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First. The establishment of a system of rules having the force 
of laws, which shall govern all appointments and promotions of 
the minor civil officers of the Government. 

Second. Admission to be only to the lowest grade of the 
service, and obtainable only by distancing other applicants in 
an open competitive examination. 

Third. The higher grades to be filled only from the grades 
below, and promotion to be only on competitive examination. 

Fourth. The tenure to be for life, and removal only for cause. 

Fifth. No officer of the civil service to be assessed for the sup- 
port of any political party, nor be allowed to take part in any 
caucus or other political organization farther than to cast his 
own vote. 

These are, in effect, the significant provisions of the bill 
recently presented from the Democratic caucus, and said to have 
the approval of Mr. Eaton, the chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission. They make a logical and consistent whole only 
when supplemented with a provision for retirement and pension 
—a feature which is not now brought into prominence, but must 
certainly follow the organizatién of such a service. It is also 
admitted, though not beyond doubt, that a corps of officers thus 
organized might probably do the work of the Government at a 
somewhat cheaper rate than it would be done without a life 
tenure. Upon this point it should be observed, however, that 
the testimony of those departments which have had a corps 
of clerks engaged in curious estimates as to how much the 
others have done, the average number of pages written, papers 
filed, or cases determined, and making flaming estimates of 
dollars and cents saved to the Government, is by no means con- 
elusive of this question—hardly, indeed, worth considering at 
all in connection with it. Take, for instance, the Pension or 
Patent Office. Its proper administration is to be determined 
less by the number of cases decided than by the justice and 
atecuracy of its decisions. The real cost of such a system can 
only be determined when it shall have been operated so long 
that these officials for life begin to fail, retiring pensions to 
accumulate, and laws to be enacted, as now with regard to the 
army, to get long-lingering superiors out of the way of aspiring 
and deserving inferiors.. 

It is admitted, too, that in England the system on which this 
is modeled has been successful in giving a cheaper, more intelli- 
gent and effective service than the one it superseded. As to 
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the results of the same system in India, it is hard to speak 
with certainty. Nearly all of those who regard the Indian serv- 
ice as simply a machine for levying and collecting taxes and 
performing the routine work of governing a conquered people 
to the best advantage for the conquerors, are inclined to regard 
the new system with great favor. Those who regard British 
rule in India as merely the advance-guard of a civilization 
which finds its full development only in the elevation, happiness, 
and prosperity of the governed, are equally unanimous, it 
appears, in the belief that the civil administrators of British 
India should be selected quite as much with reference to individ- 
ual character as with regard to that mathematical accuracy of 
detail which alone can be measured by competitive examination. 

First. The first objection to the adoption of this system by our 
Government, and that which has been most frequently urged, is 
the lack of constitutional power to sustain such a system of legis- 
lative rules. In the distribution of governmental functions by 
the Constitution, Congress is given the power to “vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they may think proper 
in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of 
departments.” The power of appointment is an act of discretion, 
and the right to vest that power does not give the right to con- 
trol its exercise. For the Congress to enact such a law is simply 
to set up a system which it has no power to enforce. It is 
farcical, The appeal to a moral power, a public sentiment which 
shall compel the appointor to recognize this sort of advisory 
legislation, is all very well, but it is not the sanction on which law 
rests. A re-formation of the civil service which depends on the 
whim of a secretary or the caprice of a president is hardly worth 
the amount of ill-blood already engendered by its discussion. 
This has been much mooted, but there are probably few law- 
yers who believe a claim based on such legislation would be 
upheld by the courts. 

Second. The second objection is also one of form—the noting.of 
a defect, perhaps, rather than an objection. Why confine the oper- 
ation of this system to the “ minor ” offices of the administration ? 
If we are to have a regular army of office-holders, it hardly 
seems fair to exclude them from the higher grades of the service. 
It seems like distinguishing against a most competent class. 
Except the President’s constitutional advisers, what officers are 
there who should be excluded from this system? What bet- 
ter reason is there for exempting the Collector of the Port 
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of New York from the operation of these rules than the lowest. 
clerk in his office? If the system is right, why not apply it to. 
every appointive place in the Government except the cabinet ? 

Third. The next objection is to the principle on which 
this re-formation is said to be based—the claim that “the 
business of the Government should be done on business prin- 
ciples”! This is generally interpreted to mean obtaining the 
most work for the least money. If this is its true significance, 
it would seem that the jobbing, or contract, system might pre- 
sent decided advantages over it. And, if it is a mere question. 
of dollars and cents, why should it not be adopted? There 
is no doubt that plenty of men might be found who would 
take the contract of doing the business, say of the Collector of 
Internal Revenue, for a much less percentage upon the amount 
collected than is paid under the present system or would be 
required by the reformed service. It is very true that no one 
would listen to a proposition to farm out our national offices in 
that manner, and yet the argument most used by the reformers 
would seem to lead to that if logically pursued. If it is mere 
cheap labor that is required, why not advertise for proposals 
and give the work to the lowest bidder who could furnish 
security for complete and faithful performance? If it means 
that a business man, having this machinery of his own to 
run, would select this method as the most effectual, is it 
quite borne out by facts? Would the Rothschilds select their 
clerks by competitive examination? If these are business prin- 
ciples, what business house has adopted them and thriven under 
their operation? This objection, be it remembered, is not to the 
system, but to the argument on which it is rested by its advo- 
cates. 

Fourth. The next ground of doubt is the proposed exclusion 
of the civil placeman from active participation in partisan 
politics. Both in principle and policy this seems radically 
wrong. What right has the Government to exclude any citizen 
from the privileges which any other citizen may lawfully exer- 
cise? Whence came the power to declare that the officer shall 
not speak, write, organize, work for the success of his party, as 
well as any other man? Why shall he not preside in a primary, 
be a delegate to conventions, or a candidate for elective office? 
Has the Government a right to emasculate its servants? It is 
said that under this system the Government opens to him a 
career, and has a right to his time, attention, and strength. 
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This is hardly true. The Government has the right to require 
the placeman to perform specific duties only. The man—soul, 
body, and brain—is a constituent element of the sovereignty of 
which government is but a shadow. The right to discuss, per- 
suade, lead, if he may, is one of the inseparable incidents of 
the freeman’s right of self-government. 

As a matter of policy, it would seem to be equally indefen- 
sible. The great mass of the evils which have crept into our 
political methods have unquestionably sprung from the failure of 
large numbers of our best citizens to give their actual personal 
attention to political affairs. Men have been unwilling to take 
time enough from the seductive pursuit of the dollar to attend 
primaries, or see to it that worthy men were put forward to rep- 
resent them. They have been content to do nothing but vote. 
They have, year after year, remitted the labor, the detail, the 
organization of parties to those who, for selfish ends, perhaps, 
could find time to attend to them. To this may be traced the 
municipal misgovernment which is now so sadly bewailed. It 
is, by this “reform” system, proposed to add a hundred thousand 
more political neuters to this army of non-combatants. The 
civil placeman must always represent more than an average of 
intelligence. His knowledge of even one branch of the Govern- 
ment should make him a more than ordinarily good citizen and 
efficient and honest political worker. The Government has just 
as much right to this power as to his official labor, and would 
be far more foolish to throw it aside, and so increase the chances 
of ignorance and incapacity. It is not claimed that the present 
system always secures this result, but the system proposed claims 
as a merit that it renders it impossible. It should be remem- 
bered that the need of reform is, in this article, admitted; the 
question it asks is simply: is the re-formation which is pro- 
posed, the reform which is needed? 

Two analogies are cited in support of this element of the 
system: (1) The regular army, and (2) the experience of 
England. Neither, it is believed, meets the objection. The 
reguiar army is, at best, an excrescence in a republican govern- 
ment. We have not yet devised any method of doing without 
it; but the idea, as well as the thing, is reduced to a “ skele- 
ton” in our system. It is merely a remedy prepared against 
possible disease. It has always been the dread of our states- 
men, because it is the pet instrument of monarchical author- 
ity—a machine whose very perfection of action makes it 
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dangerous to liberty. It is a necessity which is admitted and— 
bewailed. Thus far it has been harmless, yet it will not do to 
make a standing army the model of the civil service of a great 
republic. 

The analogy drawn from England is equally unsatisfactory. 
That the civil-service reform of Great Britain was a great step 
forward for that nation has already been conceded. It was a 
direct assault upon the citadel of class supremacy—a grand 
movement toward democracy. Its lesson fails of application to 
our service for many reasons, but chiefly because its real sig- 
nificance was not so much a change of the service as an attack 


" upon other and more dangerous forces. The English service was 


already organized upon a basis of life tenure, while ours is, nor- 
mally, a tenure for four years, and though not entirely secure 
for that period, it is, in a great majority of cases, practically 
undisturbed. It was not so much the power of removal which was 
the chief concern in the civil-service struggle in Great Britain, but 
the right of entrance to the service as a reward of a certain 
preparation, without regard to family or wealth. 

Fifth. This brings us naturally to the next and, perhaps, 
most serious objection to the system proposed, to wit, the life 
tenure. As this is the most objectionable, so it is, perhaps, the 
most important feature of the system. Upon this mainly de- 
pend the advantages of its other features. As an economic 
measure, its chief claim to consideration rests upon the fact that 
a man can afford to work for less wages when he has a life 
tenure and a chance of promotion, than when his tenure is 
brief and uncertain, and promotion doubtful. As an incentive 
to faithfulness and efficiency, it also depends chiefly upon this 
element. It is very properly claimed that a man will be 
likely to attain greater proficiency in his duties if he has the 
prospect of promotion before him. The objections to this 
are twofold: (1) That a life tenure naturally and inevitably 
inclines to formalism, routine, and a blind adherence to es- 
tablished methods. Mr. Eaton declares that such has not been 
the result thus far in England, and is probably correct. The 
present English system came into existence as an iconoclast. 
It owed its life to the defects of the system it superseded. It has 
not yet gotten over its natural antagonism to all the methods of 
that system. That the first generation of placemen under the 
new should greatly improve upon the old system was to be 
expected. It was simply establishing their own claim of 
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merit, justifying the system which gave them support. But 
when this impetus shall have worn away, will they continue 
to improve their methods? Such does not seem a reasonable 
conclusion ; and history does not encourage us to expect it. Life 
tenure has been the Gibraltar of that conservatism which counts 
all that has been sacred, and deems all change sacrilegious. 

That a tenure of office, nominally for a term, but really ter- 
minable at the mere will of the appointing power, is an evil may 
well be conceded. That every officer, except the cabinet, ap- 
pointed by the President or any head of a department, should 
be entitled to hold his place for a certain definite period, in case 
of good behavior—which period ought probably to exceed in 
length the presidential term—is a proposition which has hardly 
been seriously contested. The power to make it so by simple 
legislation only has been questioned. 

Another objection to a life tenure is that it in effect estab- 
lishes an office-holding class. It matters not how broad is the 
field from which its recruits are drawn, no sooner will they have 
entered the charmed circle of the civil service than they have 
separated themselves forever from the thoughts, sympathies, and 
aspirations ef their fellow-citizens. They have then become a 
rank, a grade, a caste. Like the officers of the regular army, 
they will come very soon to lose that keen interest in the course 
of government which the citizen should feel. They will come 
to regard themselves, and be regarded by others, as something 
better than the ordinary voting herd—representatives of author- 
ity before whom the real individual sovereign shrinks into 
insignificance. In elective offices, the tendency, except in rare 
instances, has been toward short terms, and it is worthy of 
careful consideration whether it has not been for the better. 
Those States which have made most rapid progress toward 
individual liberty of thought and speech, and which have 
known a corresponding prosperity, have, with rare exceptions, 
inclined to short terms for all officers. On the other hand, life 
tenure and long terms, especially for magistrates and minor 
officers, were chiefly to be found at the South, and harmonized 
well with the spirit of slavery. Senator Blaine was unques- 
tionably right when he recently pointed out the fact that the 
country had escaped great danger by the fact that the presiden- 
tial term was for four years rather than a longer period. 

Again, it is worthy of note that such a system, constantly 
growing in numbers and exclusiveness, more and more imbued 
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with that esprit de corps to which the “reformer” looks with 
such high hope, constantly getting farther and farther, in interest 
and sentiment, from the great body of the people, may, at any 
moment, become the instrument by which an ambitious usurper 
may overturn our institutions. We have now a hundred thou- 
sand civil officers. Can a nation, which looks with apprehension 
on a standing army of twenty thousand men, regard with favor 
a similar organization of far greater power? The prospect now 
is that this proportion will be greatly increased rather than 
diminished. It is not improbable that before the century ends it 
may be doubled. The demand is well-nigh imperative for an 
increase of force in every department. Should the Government 
undertake telegraphy and railroading, it would be impossible to 
estimate the number. To make this service a separate class, 
having a peculiar and distinct interest in the Government, uni- 
formed and decorated with the marks of rank, may well be 
regarded as an experiment which might be fraught with great 
danger. 

Sixth. Another frequently urged objection is in regard to the 
insufficiency of competitive examinations as a test of merit. This 
no doubt depends very much upon the character of the particu- 
lar service. As a general rule, the duties of any minor officer 
may be mastered by a man of fair intelligence in a few days. In 
others, as in the postal service, experience is required to memorize 
details. In others still, the work to be performed is discretionary 
or judicial in its character, as in the Pension and Patent bureaus. 
In addition to all these there are certain places requiring especial 
technical skill, as in the case of the Treasury experts who pass upon 
the validity of notes, bonds, ete., and the type-setters in the Gov- 
ernment printing-office. The store-keeper, gauger, or deputy-col- 
lector of the Internal Revenue Service may master his whole duty 
in a brief time, but no possible system of competitive examination 
ean determine his value, since that depends on his activity, skill, 
and character. He may be the best officer in the service and yet 
never make a seizure, because his watchfulness may be such as to 
deter the violators of the law from attempting to operate in his 
district. In the postal service, examinations may very clearly in- 
dicate the capacity of an officer, since it chiefly depends on his 
ability to make a clean and rapid distribution of miscellaneous 
matter. In the judicial work of such bureaus as the Pension 
Office, no possible examination can disclose the value of the 
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determines that question. Beyond a certain point, which, of 
course, may vary greatly in the different services, competitive 
examination offers no means of ascertaining the most valuable 
qualities of the officer or applicant. Literary excellence or scien- 
tific attainment is no test of those practical qualities, skill, tact, 
and character, which give value to a placeman’s services. The 
experience of a few years of business life may be worth in such 
a place more than the most complete mastery of the university 
eurriculum. 

There is no little weight in the theory that change is bene- 
ficial and wholesome; it brings an infusion of fresh blood and 
new life; it puts a swarm of relentless enemies on the trail of 
the malfeasant; it promotes interest in political affairs. There 
are always ten men who want place to every one who holds office. 
It is true an election brings a universal fever—becomes often a 
scramble for place; but is it not better, with all its ills, than 
lethargy? These are questions which vitally touch the future of 
our institutions. They are at least of equal rank with the plea 
of economy, and entitled to like consideration. 

We have not space to discuss the evils of what is termed 
“patronage,” though, in the English sense, it has little place in 
our politics. No true man or patriot defends incompetency or 
dishonesty. The patriot who doubts, as well as the “reformer,” 
desires good men and good results. 

Those who entertain these doubts generally believe that a 
short secure term, with a preliminary examination not competi- 
tive, graded in its character to meet the requirements of the vari- 
ous ranks and services, and leaving to the appointing power 
discretion to appoint from any who shall pass the examination 
required for the specific grade, would more nearly comport with 
the spirit of our institutions, more probably secure an efficient 
service, be less likely to establish the reign of routine, and more 
certainly avoid possible danger, than the re-formation of the 
service now advocated under the name of “ reform.” 


ALBION W. TOURGEE. 


THE THING THAT MIGHT BE. 


THE tendency to go about showing other people what might. 
be is widely enough sown by nature. But the mere tendency 
which exists in us all when young is unequally developed in 
later life, as individuals vary in observation of what is, power of 
imagining what might be, and energy of will urging them to 
replace what is by what might be. As we advance in life, many 
things occur to check the growth, or kill the germ of this 
tendency. The two main counteracting forces are: (1) The 
enlargement of our own knowledge, which discovers to us 
reasons why things are not better done than they are, which 
reasons had been before beyond our vision. (2) The discovery 
that the trade of general improver is one that is apt to make us 
very odious to our fellows, and that, even if we can show demon- 
stratively that something better could be put in the place of 
something that is, we had better not say so. 

Thus it comes to pass that every ingenuous and intelligent 
youth is sent into the world by nature with the initial prompt- 
ings of enterprise and innovation, and that the same youth, by a 
process equally natural, is found in middle age a stout, con- 
servative, and sturdy champion of the thing that is. Thus there 
goes on in the social laboratory a constant manufacture of a 
generation of conservatives out of a generation of liberals; and 
by this thesis and antithesis of nature the equilibrium of a politi- 
cal community is maintained. 

It is not enough to say that the antithesis of the old and the 
new—the old striving to maintain itself, the new struggling to 
get a footing—is widely diffused; it is universal. Trace it first 
throughout human society. Begin within the individual, and in 
the life of a single man you see the transformation of the ambi- 
tious and reforming youth into the stout champion of the ereed 
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of orthodoxy, that “Whatever is, is right.” We extend our 
view to the British nation, and we see its social progress to have 
been worked out by the shock of two colliding forces,—that 
which aims at change, and that which resists change. Of these 
forces, the terms “ Liberal” and “Conservative” are very imper- 
fect names. For it is not only in party politics that the conflict 
of principles occurs; it is met with in every city and munici- 
pality throughout the kingdom; it is found in the church and 
in the family, in all arts and manufactures, and meets us on all 
occasions in the common business of every-day life. 

Now enlarge the horizon, look beyond Great Britain, and see 
the same conflict of principle developing itself upon a greater 
scale on the wider area of Europe. It is true the old political 
factors are still in operation. There exists still the jealousy of 
hostile races and languages—a jealousy which, in one instance 
at least, where the pushing Teuton finds himself in contact with 
a most pushing race,—the Slav,—threatens to override all percep- 
tion of a common interest in a common civilization. Europe is 
still divided by the old religious schism into Catholic and Prot- 
estant. This dividing element has still great hold on the passions 
of men, notwithstanding that its foundation is a mere sentiment 
and does not represent any social or human interest. 

These two pairs of opposed forces, Teuton and Slav, Catholie 
and Protestant, may, at any moment, break into violent conflict, 
with consequences disastrous to the community of nations. But 
these conflicts, which have filled so many pages of historical 
books, are incidental disturbances of the surface only ; they form 
no part of the moral antagonism by which humanity is carried 
along on the road of civilization. The collision of rival races, 
and the battle of hostile creeds, are facts of first importance in 
the eyes of practical statesmen. In the theory of social evolution 
they are facts of secondary moment. The progress of human 
society, from the lowest type of animal aggregation toward the 
most highly organized state which we can conceive, is being con- 
ducted all the while by means of the perpetual struggle between 
what is and what might be. This strife of clements is always 
going on in the bosom of every society, but, like all the great 
operations of nature, noiselessly and imperceptibly. In ordinary 
conditions of society it requires close and minute observation to 
detect the traces of the conflict. It is only when discontent with 
what is assumes unusual dimensions that public attention is 
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arrested by its manifestations, as just now by the agrarian out- 
rages in Ireland, or the Nihilistic frenzy in Russia. For what is 
Nihilism? It is only an enthusiasm for what might be, vague 
in point of idea, eestatic in its passion. Nihilism is an ultra 
form of rejection of what is, not illuminated by any rational 
conception of that better thing which should replace it. The 
Nihilist does not advance beyond the brute desire to destroy. 
His motto is: 
“ Alles was besteht 
Ist werth dass es zu Grunde geht.” 


The only value of existing institutions is that they offer some- 
thing for us to pull down. This instinct, thus blindly working 
its way through burning, wasting, killing, is recognized by 
the naturalist as the same human instinct which, in more 
fortunate countries, manifests itself in those inventions and 
improvements which make life more comfortable and more 
beautiful. And as, in Russia, the instinet of bettering oneself 
takes the form of wild and aimless destruction, so the counter- 
instinct of protection of what is takes the brute form of the stick 
and the bayonet. The two natural forees—the tendency to the 
might be, and the persistence in what is—the two forces through 
whose equilibrium social progress is worked ont—are thus exhib- 
ited to us in the east of Europe in a form so elementary that 
most of our political writers are unable to recognize their iden- 
tity with the two factors which, in the west of Europe, have 
peacefully built up the complex fabric of our civilization. 

I introduced into my last sentence two words denoting two 
new ideas, to which I am now conducted by the course of my 
remarks,—the idea of equilibrium, and the idea of progress. For 
at least five centuries, progress in the western states of Europe 
has been worked ont by the collision and the balance of these 
two opposite principles—innovation and persistence in the old. 
It is unnecessary to say that persistence alone could not generate 
progress. The two things are incompatible. But it is not self- 
evident that progressive civilization is not the result of a single 
force, viz., the spirit of improvement. A little reflection, how- 
ever, will show us that no improvement’ whatever in art, in 
science, in government, in manufacture, or in any process of any 
kind, can be made except by one who is in complete and practical 
possession of the old method which is to be ‘mproved upon. 
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One of the most radical revolutions on the record of science 
is that which substituted the Copernican conception of our 
system for the Ptolemaic conception, according to which the 
earth was stationary and placed at the center of solar space. 
This is an extreme case of novelty, inasmuch as the whole 
of the old idea had to be thrown away, and a new conception, 
the direct contradictory of the old, had to be taken up in its 
place. But the new conception could not have been arrived at, 
and was not in fact reached by Copernicus, without a thorough 
possession of, and habitual meditation upon, the Ptolemaic 
hypothesis, and the mathematical tradition of the Greeks. 

If we want an example on a great scale, of the attempt to 
construct the new without building it into the old, we may find 
a signal one in the history of France. The latter half of the 
eighteenth century produced in that country a remarkable 
reaction against authority—against all authority—in science—in 
morals—in religion—in government. The principle of author- 
ity had in the two preceeding centuries been strained to the 
utmost; it had been exaggerated into centralization in the state, 
into suppression of non-conformity in the church. Against this 
violent tension of a single principle,—the principle of persistence 
in what is,—there set in as violent a reaction in the direction of the 
opposite ideea—the thought of what might be. With an under- 
standing too logical to allow for the friction cf personal interests, 
and a temper too impatient to await the natural growths of time, 
the French dreamed of constitutions framed according to an 
abstract idea of the state. French encyclopedist philosophy con- 
ceived of man as of a being everywhere and at ail times one and 
the same, and it proposed to fit him with one (and the same for 
all countries) perfect system of natural law, which was to be 
arrived at not by the eumbrous process of codifying and correct- 
ing existing customary law, but which was to be drawn directly 
from the dictates of right reason. Wielding an authority more 
absolute than had been possessed by Louis XIV., the French re- 
publie endeavored to impose the new ideas in church and state by 
summary legislation. The history of France for the last hundred 
years is a comment on the impossibility of superseding the 
natural agencies of progress by artificial legislation; it is an 
exhibition, on a vast seale, of the fallacy of imposing by author- 
ity the what might be, instead of ingrafting it with scrupulous 
care upon what is. No form of constitution in France can be 
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held to be more than a transitory phase; at present there is a 
republic, with a president, two chambers, and universal male 
suffrage—but to-morrow! No Frenchman who reflects can look 
forward with any confidence to to-morrow. 

Institutions, like minds, only grow by enlargement and assim- 
ilation, not by abrupt change. It has been said of our com- 
merece, by the present premier, that it advances by leaps and 
bounds. Not so with the progress toward the social ideal. The 
march of civilization, like the march of nature, is one of imper- 
ceptible transformation. 

So much on the necessity for the codrdination of the two 
factors of innovation and persistence to bring about progress. 
Now we turn to the idea of progress itself. 

When you pause on this idea of progress, you will find that 
you have been brought, by following the thread of my argument, 
—if you have followed it,—face to face with a curious fact in the 
history of nineteenth-century thought. Fifty years ago,—about 
1830,—in the swing of the second French revolution, the belief in 
progress, both as a fact in the past and a prospect in the future, 
held undisputed possession of all thinking minds. In 1881, that 
is no longer the case. It cannot be said that the theory of 
progress, as the interpretation of history, has entirely disappeared. 
In the arena of public discussion, the theory of progress still holds 
a position, but it is not a supreme position; it has a rival or 
an antagonist in the theory which contemplates our planet, with 
the life which it carries on its outer crust, as hurrying toward 
extinction. This new conception, the pessimist conception of 
human destiny, has by no means reached the same dominion over 
minds which fifty years ago was held by the optimist conception 
of progress. Neither of these views is in exclusive occupation of 
the field of thought. Probably no English thinker of weight 
would profess himself a disciple of Schopenhauer or von Hart- 
mann. But it is certain that the line of thought, of which von 
Hartmann’s book which bears the title of “ Philosophie des Un- 
bewussten” is a delineation, is powerfully influencing all English 
minds which oecupy themselves seriously with political or social 
subjects. If we cannot say that the most accredited utterances of 
opinion are deeply tinged with pessimistic views, yet, on the other 
hand, the triumphant tones of 1830 are no longer heard among us. 

None but those who, like myself, can remember the exuberant 
days of the first Reform bill, and of Lord Brougham, when our 
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youth was buoyant with hope and expectation, when we all felt 
as persons assisting at the dawn of a new era, when the phrase 
“march of mind” was the watch-word of all speakers and writers, 
—no one, I say, who did not share in this exultation of spirit can 
realize the change of tone that has come over our utterances. 
Not only do professed prophets of evil, like Mr. Greg or Mr. Ruskin, 
obtain a hearing, but no accredited publie teacher will venture 
beyond the modified faith that man’s power over the course of 
things extends so far as to enable him to lessen the evil of the 
world. This view of human life, a view which lies midway 
between optimism and pessimism, has been called, I believe by 
G. H. Lewes, meliorism. It assumes that misery is, on the 
whole, the lot of mankind, but that the mass of suffering and 
discomfort at present existing is capable of being indefinitely 
reduced by human endeavor. Progress, in this view of the situa- 
tion, consists in a continual encroachment of human effort upon 
the domain of evil. We now conceive the “ what might be,” 
not as a heaven of positive bliss, but as a little more relief from 
the inevitable pain of being. 

According to this conception, which I believe to be the ordi- 
nary mold of thought among us at this moment, the earth is a 
prison with inexorable laws. These laws are inherent in the con- 
struction of the universe, and have come into being long before 
man existed, and have no regard of his welfare. In this prison, 
conscious life has somehow grown up; society, as we find our- 
selves born into it, is a chaos, a chance-medley of struggle to 
wrest, if may be, a tolerable existence from a cruel destiny. But 
a gleam of light visits us through the prison bars; science has 
come, and has shown us, not indeed a way of escape from our 
captivity, nor a mode of transmuting evil into good, but has 
shown us how, by understanding the laws of nature, we may 
avoid being crushed by them. We can neither alter nor suspend 
one single law of nature, but, within very narrow limits, we may 
regulate the action of some of those which concern us nearly. It 
is within this margin that human endeavor can find its proper 
sphere; and it is to this conflict of science with strength, this 
attempt to control competition by natural selection, that we now 
confine the idea of progress. The last half-century has taught 
us to place very narrow limits upon the axiom that knowledge is 
power; at the same time, by narrowing the application of the 
truth, it has increased its efficiency. 
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Examine this idea of progress, thus limited, a little more 
closely. Progress in a community is brought about by the 
endeavor of science to control the operation of the natural 
law of selection by competition. Put into more simple terms, I 
eall it the conflict of the what might be with what is. Science, 
of course, is to be taken in its widest sense, as meaning the 
thorough knowledge of any operation whatever, a practical 
knowledge through the principle. Thus we ean all of us, each 
in his separate province, lend a hand to progress. It is not men 
of science only, the professional scientists, who ean work for 
progress; every one does so who invents or adopts a better mode 
of doing that which has been done less well. The progress of the 
world is the sum total of all the special improvements effected 
in the separate provinces of human activity. The term progress 
denotes an idea immensely wide, but therefore hopelessly vague 
to minds unaccustomed to these speculations. But reduce it to 
its elements, dissect it, and you will not only understand it at 
once, but you will see how you—how every one—may lend a 
helping hand toward pushing it on. 

Every improvement, of whatever kind, originates in a eombi- 
nation of two mental states—a desire and a thought. The desire 
is the desire of welfare. This is an instinct in all conscious life, 
an ultimate fact beyond which we cannot go. Here we have 
brought progress back to a first principle in human nature. 
The other element which goes to make an improvement is a 
thought. This thought has two parts: (1) The knowledge of 
an object or an operation as it is. (2) A conception of the 
same object or operation as it might be. I am urged—every 
conscious being is urged—by the instinct of welfare, first te 
discover and then to adopt a better method, if possible, than the 
method in use. I may note, in passing, that the welfare sought 
is not always one’s own welfare. It is also often the welfare of 
others. For example: I do not suppose that the brush is as 
efficient an instrument for clearing a chimney-flue of soot as 
was the climbing boy, or even as the goose tied by the leg. As 
a cleanser, therefore, the chimney-sweep’s jointed brush was not 
an improvement. But, inasmuch as one cruel practice was put 
an end to, there was a gain to society as a whole, when climbing 
boys were prohibited by law. 

As these three mental states—the desire of welfare, the 
knowledg? of the existing method, and the imagining of 
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another method not yet existing—must concur in every inven- 
tion, it follows that a failure or a defect in any of the three facul- 
ties will oceasion a sterility or improvement or discovery. For 
example: in warmer climates, where artificial heat is not a prime 
necessity, and mere basking in the sun can satisfy the desire of 
welfare, the stimulus to thought is wanting; in such countries 
there is no progress, or what there is is imported from abroad. 

The desire of welfare may be enfeebled by other causes 
besides climate. Particular creeds or traditional beliefs may 
negative the impulse of nature toward the what might be. A 
fatalistic creed, such as those of the Moslem or the Calvinist, 
tends to paralyze inventive thought and exertion. A creed like 
that of the monastic orders of the Catholic church, which pro- 
jects happiness into a far-distant future, may make its devotees 
indifferent to present welfare. In France, one-third of all the 
children who are at school at all were in schools taught—I 
should say kept, for the teaching was little enough—by religious 
fraternities, holding this creed of renunciation of welfare. Can 
we be surprised that a republic, alive to the interests of the 
community, should have held it its first duty to deliver its young 
from the crippling and benumbing influences of such a training? 

It is, perhaps, owing to these combined causes,—climate and 
ereed,—that the shores of the Mediterranean, in the present stage 
of the world’s history, contribute nothing to the progress of 
mankind. 

Again, there can be no invention of a new without a thorough 
apprehension of the old process. Arkwright could not have 
invented the water-frame or throstle if he had not been familiar 
with the mechanics of the spindle, its action in giving the 
required twist to the cotton thread. It is the man who can 
most deftly and expeditiously use the received method who is 
most likely to strike out an easier way of doing the same thing. 
The French are said to finish their machinery to perfection, but 
they do not invent new machines—they only copy English or 
American machines. This is to be ascribed to defective knowl- 
edge of what is. Their machinery, as shown at the last exhibi- 
tion, in 1877, was judged by English experts to show an imper- 
fect grasp of the principle on which any given working proceeds, 

Turning now to the third element of invention,—the concep- 
tion of a new and untried ideal_—this may be often absent 
where there is great dexterity in the use of the old and received 
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method. No fact in the natural history of the human species is 
more familiar than this, that, after a certain age, a man ceases 
to improve upon his methods. The old are averse to new- 
fangled inventions ; do not even recognize them when brought 
before them. The way in which new inventions are brought into 
vogue is through their being adopted by the rising generation. 
Often, the very skill of the workman stands in the way of inven- 
tion ; he is too well pleased with continuing to do what he is con- 
scious of doing well. The good is here the enemy of the better. 

What is true of individuals is true also of nations. When a 
nation has reached a certain stage of industrial development, it 
seems to stand still, and a younger people takes up the running. 
This is not exhaustion of energy, but the conservative force of 
what is. The methods in use have cost so much to set on foot 
that they exclude the thought of a better that might be. Mr. 
Turner, a watch-maker, in his report on the Vienna Exhibition, 
says “a good English watch could be made as cheaply as a good 
Swiss one, if our watch-makers, men and masters, would lay aside 
their prejudices against foreign systems and ideas.” 

The history of all the useful arts is a commentary upon the 
phenomenon to which I am now asking your attention,—the phe- 
nomenon of “the persistence of the idea.” There is hardly a 
branch of industry in which the introduction of an improved 
method has not been resisted with all the tenacity of vested 
interests. The story of the spinning-jenny, or power-loom, which 
the operatives, the press, and the law courts combined to crush, 
is known to all. Jute fiber, now an indispensable article, was thirty 
years in fighting its way against the opposition of the manufact- 
urers.- Why do our railroads return to their shareholders barely 
four per cent.? Chiefly, because the combined opposition of many 
interests to the introduction of the iron way made its original 
construction extravagant. The English railways have cost on an 
average £42,000 a mile, while Belgium has her railways for 
£18,000 a mile, and the United States theirs (many of these, 
however, single lines) for £10,000. Sometimes the old idea has 
embodied itself in costly machinery, which the capitalist cannot 
afford to break up. The alpaca abounded in South America 
before 1830; but its wool was too brittle to be spun into a thread 
by the same machine which had been constructed to spin the 
shorter and stronger fiber of the sheep. * Consequently, the 
worsted mills of the West Riding of Yorkshire were unable to 
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utilize the new material. It was by a new invention, which 
enabled him to twist into thread the alpaca fiber, that Sir Titus 
made in a few years a magnificent fortune, magnificently used. 

Again, in machinery it is not always want of conceptive 
power which prevents new inventions from being brought forth, 
but the heavy cost of the experiments necessary for the process of 
invention. Mr. Lister, walking over a silk warehouse in London, 
was shown rooms full of what is called “ silk waste ”—short ends 
of silk thread. “This accumulation,” said the proprietor, “is a 
great trouble to us. We cannot dispose of it; no one will take 
it away even for manure, for it will not rot.” Mr. Lister's mind 
was set to work by this suggestion, and the result was the dis- 
covery of a method of making velvet out of a material which had 
before been worthless. But the invention cost the inventor the 
labor of many years, and the outlay of more than a quarter of a 
million pounds. It is not every inventor who can command 
capital on such a seale, even though the ultimate returns were 
certain, and as splendid as those by which Mr. Lister’s ingenuity 
was rewarded. 

Any one who chooses to look into the history of the useful 
arts, not from the point of view of the artist, but regarding it as 
a part of the history of civilization, will find it full of illustration 
of the gradual advance of human power in subduing to its uses 
natural objects and forces. Beginning the helpless savage de- 
scribed by Lucretius, lying on the bare ground, speechless, 
weaponless, “ indigus omni vitai auzilio,” he has stept from inven- 
tion to invention, till he has surrounded himself with thousands 
of conveniences, each one of which is the outcome of centuries 
of continually applied skill and ingenuity. Looked at from this 
point of view, the amount of acquired or capitalized skill to 
which each generation sueceeds seems a magnificent inheritance, 
the mere reading over the inventory of which demands a life- 
time. The thing that already is is an Aladdin’s palace, room 
after room of costly fabrics and wondrous devices. But there is 
another side to this picture. Turn around the thing that is, and 
its reverse presents the thing that might be. The fairy palace is 
there no longer, and in its place we see a chaos of half-finished 
plans, imperfect attempts, ambitious failures. If the thoughts 
and inventions that have come down to us are many, manifold 
more are those which have perished by the way. The struggle 
for existence among living beings is not more keen than is the 
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struggle between thoughts, and survival is as much the result 
of accident in the one case as in the other. The prodigious waste 
of nature in carrying on the succession of animal and vegetable 
life has its parallel in the conduct of the intellectual world. The 
actualities of our civilization are already vast, but its unfulfilled 
possibilities are infinite. I have but to utter the fatal phrase, 
“sanitary arrangements,” to remind you how next to nothing 
has been yet done to remedy the overgrowing pollution of earth, 
air, and water by our teeming popuiation. Yet how much talk 
and thought have been expended in this direction ; how many 
ingenious schemes of sanitation have been propounded! After 
an enormous outlay on drainage and water-works, the death-rate 
of Manchester is higher now than it was a century ago. Not 
everything is known to science, yet how has scientific knowledge 
outstripped invention in the arts! It requires but an elementary 
knowledge of numbers to understand the superiority of a decimal 
system for coinage, weights, and measures, and the French have 
had such a system for nearly a century. Not even the adherence 
of Russia and Greece to the old calendar is a more striking 
instance of stolid persistence in the what is as opposed to the 
what might be, than our own going on with our penny, the 
twelfth part of a shilling, with our foot, our yard, and our mile. 

The prodigality of Nature in varying her products, though 
great, is not limitless; but it is far more generous than is civ- 
ilized man’s niggard use of what she places at his disposal. The 
vegetable fibers on show at the Vienna Exhibition might be num- 
bered by the hundred, but only three of them, flax, jute, and 
cotton, have come to be adopted in every-day use. In the last 
half-century scarcely twenty new substances have been added to 
the raw materials of indusiry, though scientific discovery has 
made known to us many hundreds which are so applicable. 

I will only adduce one more, and it shall be the last, illustra- 
tion of the impediments to improvement. This is the difficulty 
of getting men to combine for those reforms on a great scale 
which cannot be carried out without concerted action. Where 
the adoption of a new invention is within the compass of a single 
person, it can be brought about if he has sufficient, perseverance, 
and sufficient capital, to overcome the passive and active resist- 
ance his innovation will provoke. It is otherwise where many 
men and diverse interests—a parish, a district, or a great city— 
concerned. 
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Illustrations here crowd upon the memory, or, rather, are 
forced upon the senses, every hour. The most striking are also 
among the most common. The two or three last summers have 
made the people of England familiar with a destructive agency 
which only now and then exerts its force in their climate—I 
mean, water. The waste of agricultural produce by the overflow 
of the three rivers of the midiand counties, the Trent, the Ouse, 
and the Thames, cannot be exactly estimated, but it has been 
very heavy. This is a disaster which recurs whenever a wet 
summer occurs—a disaster which is certain to recur whenever 
the rain-fall exceeds a given number of inches in a given number 
of hours. You will ask, are no precautions taken by the persons 
likely to suffer, against a calamity the incidence of which, 
though irregular in period, is certain in time? The answer is, 
none whatever. There are destroying agents—e. g., the earth- 
quake or the voleano—which are beyond human control; but 
the flooding of the midland counties by their water-courses is 
absolutely preventable. A river is nothing more than a channel, 
or gutter, for carrying down to the sea the collected surface- 
drainage of a district. The depth and width of such a channel 
must be proportioned to the maximum volume of water requir- 
ing to be carried off. Where the fall is sufficient, this can be 
done by the simple process of deepening the channel below the 
surface-level of the ground. Where there is not fall enough, as, 
for instance, in the Trent, which has a fall of barely one foot 
per mile, it is necessary to raise dikes or embankments, above 
the surface, and thus create an artificial aqueduct. The Trent, 
the Ouse, and the Thames run now exactly as they did in the 
days of the ancient Britons. We see these floods periodically 
destroying thousands of acres of meadow, and sweeping away 
thousands of tons of hay. The capital thus lost in a couple of wet 
summers would suffice to raise dikes which would prevent such 
a disaster forever. The riparian owners prefer to wring their 
hands over their loss, or to invite subscriptions to make it good, 
rather than combine to prevent its recurrence. There is no 
central administration in the country strong enough to enforce 
a measure of the greatest public utility if the most insignificant 
right of private property stands in the way. 

MarkK PartTIson. 
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Tue ill-considered rashness with which the old system of 
public education was discarded to make way for one new and 
untried, here or elsewhere, is beginning to torment its victims. 
Not every change is an improvement. But the spirit of unstable- 
ness and change is the spirit of our age and country. In the 
name of progress, change is demanded in religion and education, 
as in habits and fashion. Changes in religion have multiplied 
sects. Some call this a gain. Radical changes in methods of 
school management leave us to-day without instruction in the 
simplest truths of Christianity,—without the most elementary 
code of morals, on a foundation of Christian authority. Moral- 
ists esteem this a loss. 

So far has the experiment of eliminating religion from even 
primary schools been pushed, that these have become truly 
“Christless and Godless.” This change is recent. It is only 
within a few years—within a generation—that the old methods 
of disciplining the young in morals and religion have been 
made to yield to the new ones resting on expediency, good 
manners, and supposed worldly advantage. The beginnings 
of the change were gradual; within the last ten years advocates 
of the exclusion of all religious teaching have been loud, 
urgent, imperative, and successful. The demand to secularize 
education admits of no question. It is a curious fact, but not 
the less true, that the American people have been trained 
down to this low standard by the very ministers who now 
clamor for a return to the old ways. A hearing on the merits of 
the question that would not have been conceded yesterday, can 
be had to-day, because thoughtful men, not ministers or poli- 
ticians, amazed and disappointed at the first-fruits of the common 
schools, after years of trial and lavish expenditures of money, 
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anxiously ponder over and seek light upon the moral and social 
problem of the future of our children in cities and towns. These 
fair-minded men ask, and, by the necessities of the hour, they are 
justified in asking, Can a republic, of all forms of government, 
endure, whose children, for generations, are educated in schools 
without religion, without God? 

To understand the character and extent of the change which 
has come over our system of schools, and to show the moorings 
from which it has broken loose, and the rock on which it has 
stranded, it is worth while to examine the early history of the 
establishment of public schools in the State of New York. What 
is true of this State is, in some degree, true of all the States. 
The founders of the public-school system were men strongly im- 
bued with religious ideas, and profound reverence for God’s law, 
as they found and understood it in the Bible. State constitutions 
assumed that the people were Christians, and that their chil- 
dren should be educated as Christians. Virtue, morality, and 
religion were claimed as essential to the existence of a republican 
form of government. So long as the American people remained 
evangelically Protestant in church forms and _ belief, publie 
schools were conducted as schools biblically Protestant. A large 
infusion of religious teaching and influence pervaded them. 
And thus the parents, the children, the teachers, and the publie 
officials were in accord, and the virtue and morality contemplated 
by the State constitutions, and deemed in the highest degree 
essential to the bringing up of law-abiding citizens, were 
secured. 

The first free school not in connection with a church society 
was founded in New York City in 1805. Its trustees issued an 
address, from which the following words are taken: “ It is pro- 
posed, also, to establish, on the first day of the week, a school 
called a Sunday-school, more particularly for such children as, 
from peculiar circumstances, are unable to attend on the other 
days of the week. In this, as in the common school, it will be a 
primary object, without observing the peculiar forms of any 
religious society, to inculcate the sublime truths of religion and 
morality contained in the Holy Scriptures.” After several years 
of work, its trustees, of whom De Witt Clinton was president, 
published an address to the parents of the children in attendance 
on this school, in which this paragraph is found: “The trustees 
of the New York free school, however desirous they may be to 
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promote the improvement of the scholars in school learning, to 
qualify and fit them for the common duties of life, cannot view 
with an eye of indifference the more primary object of an eduea- 
tion caleulated to form habits of virtue and industry, and to 
inculeate the general principles of Christianity,” ete. When this 
Free School Society was, in 1825, merged in the Public School 
Society, the same leading idea of a morality based on Scriptural 
teachings was continued. In pursuing this course, the managers 
were in harmony with popular sentiment and the religious views 
of the vast majority of their patrons. Indeed, the non-Catholic 
church schools ceased to be necessary, and were for the most 
part abandoned. The new schools were satisfactory to non- 
Catholic religionists, whose prejudices, however, were so intense 
and blinding that they failed to understand why Catholics were 
unwilling to accept what pleased them. 

The ideas prevailing in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and New York, on the subject of the training 
and education of the young, found their way into the constitu- 
tions and school statutes of the new States of the West. The 
Bill of Rights of Ohio is a fair sample of all. Its third section 
reads: “ Religion, morality, and knowledge being essentially 
necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of instruction shall forever be encouraged 
by legislative provision not inconsistent with the rights of con- 
science.” This was not intended to be a fine phrase with which 
to adorn the statute-book. It meant that religion and morality 
should be imparted to children in State schools hour by hour, 
with instruction in all branches of needful secular knowledge, by 
teachers of correct morals and Christian belief. It was further- 
more strictly enjoined that great care should be used in the 
selection of Christian teachers. 

In thus preseribing a plan for the management of schools, 
these early evangelical Christians, and the political States whose 
constitutions and statutes they molded and shaped, showed 
remarkable harmony with the prescriptions of the Catholie 
Church on the same subject. It is an incontrovertible fact that 
the founders of the American Republic believed that religion 
could not with safety be divorced from secular education, and of 
necessity ordained that the tone, ideas, and practices familiar to 
parents in churches should be conserved in the schools to which 
they intrusted their children. 
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In consonance with the same idea, the Catholie Church holds 
that the religion which is good for parents in the church ought 
to be good for their children in the school, and in what is known 
as the Syllabus, expresses her mind on this subject. She con- 
demns as an error the following proposition: “Catholics may 
approve of a plan of education withdrawn from Catholic faith and 
the authority of the Church, and which concerns itself only with 
natural sciences, and the worldly ends of social life, solely, or, at 
least, primarily.” Just as evangelical Protestants hold that relig- 
ious knowledge should accompany secular learning in schools for 
evangelical children, so Catholies claim, in full accord with the 
Syllabus, that Catholic children should be indoctrinated in the 
teachings of the Bible by teachers of the same faith as their 
fathers; and, furthermore, since virtue, to become habitual, needs 
practice and daily use, they claim that their children should be 
made familiar with the observances and duties ordained by 
Christ, and always preserved and enforced in the Catholic 
Church. 

That the truth and wisdom of the Syllabus are appreciated 
by non-Catholics, may be learned from what follows. 


In 1869, the Rt. Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe published “ Moral 
Reforms,” a book made up of pastoral letters addressed at 
various times to members of his church. In instructing his com- 
municants, he seems to catch the very spirit of the Syllabus, and 
thus gives three rules for their spiritual guidance : 


“1. Secure to every human being the very best education you can provide 
for him. 

“2, When you ean do no better, utilize the common schools, and supple- 
ment them by all additional means of doing good. 

**3. But where we can do better, let us do our full duty to our own children, 
and to all children, by gathering them into schools and colleges thoroughly 
Christian.” 


In thus explicitly laving down the law, Bishop Coxe interprets 
correctly the mind of the Protestant Episcopal denomination. 
In a General Convention held in New York City, the following 
resolution was adopted: “ Resolved, That the bishops and clergy 
be most earnestly requested to bring this subject to the attention 
of the members of this Church, that they remind the people of 
their duty to support our own schools and colleges, and to make 
education under the auspices of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
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superior in all respects to that which is afforded in other insti- 
tutions.” 

The Presbyterians, in General Assembly, “recommend their 
congregations to establish primary and other schools, on the plan 
of teaching the truths and duties of our holy religion in connec- 
tion with the useful branches of secular learning.” In the same 
sense, all classes of evangelical religionists speak out from time 
to time. Now it is the Congregationalists in the “ Advance,” of 
Chicago; then it is the editor of the “ Methodist,” the chief organ 
of the Methodists. The latter, in an editorial, says: “ Again, a 
firm and genial Christian tone pervading a school, by warming 
the heart, stimulating conscience, and strengthening and bracing 
up all the better elements of one’s nature, is eminently calculated 
to predispose the pupil to faith as well as to virtue.” But of all 
denominations, the Baptists have put themselves on record 
as most decidedly opposed to schools from which religious teach- 
ing and influences have been excluded. It is certainly gratifying 
to Catholics to know that Protestants, in reality, agree with them 
regarding the necessity of religious teachings and observances in 
children’s schools, even if they do not live up to their belief. 
Many of the secular newspapers reécho the language of the 
pulpit. Notable among them is the “ Journal of Commerce,” of 
New York City. 

But after such strong expressions on the part of State legis- 
latures in the past, and on the part of conventions and assemblies 
to-day, what are the rights of religion in State schools, in the 
year of the Lord 1881? New York State has made as great 
progress in the eliminating of every shade and semblance of 
religious instruction and usages from its common schools as any 
other State in the Union. The ruling of its department of 
publie instruction is precise and peremptory. Mr. Randall, in 
making known decisions of his predecessors in the office of 
superintendent of public schools, uses this language: “In view 
of the above facts, the position was early, distinctly, and almost 
universally taken by our statesmen, legislators, and prominent 
friends of education,—men of the warmest religious zeal, and 
belonging to every sect,—that religious education must be ban- 
ished from the publie schools, and consigned to the family and 
the church. . . . We have seen that even prayer—that morning 
and evening duty which man owes to his Creator, . . . has been 
decided by two of our most eminent superintendents as inadmis- 
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sible as a school exercise within school hours, and that no pupil’s 
conscience or inclination shall be violated by being compelled to 
listen to it.” When Bishop Coxe asks that the Bible shall not be 
excluded from State schools, it is evident he is not aware of these 
rulings of competent authority. 

The above is the law for the State of New York. The city 
has a special law by which the reading of the Bible is retained 
in its schools. In many State schools the Bible is still read, in a 
very perfunctory way, it is true, but any dissentient has only to 
demand its exclusion to be gratified, for under the above law the 
Bible has no place in a State school. The custom adopted in 
some schools, of keeping young children, not criminals, shivering 
on the cold side of a door while Bible-reading is going on within 
the school-room, or the substitute gravely suggested by a high 
dignitary, of inflicting on the helpless innocents “the listening 
to the reading of State constitutions and sundry municipal laws,” 
may be commendable for nicety of persecution, and as a refine- 
ment on past methods, bni is out of place in America. The 
clauses in the constitutions guaranteeing civil and religious liberty 
would elicit curious comments from the young martyrs, freezing 
and tortured for conscience’ sake. The American people will not 
tolerate unnecessary mental suffering of children because their 
elders cannot agree on a system of schools adapted to the moral 
and intellectual needs of all classes. It is not the children’s fault 
that American Christians are divided into numberless sects, 
“ working out into manifold abuses, rivalries, and even con- 
flicts.” 

It has been shown what is the teaching of the Catholic 
Church with regard to the exclusion of religion from schools ; it 
has also been demonstrated by the utterances of the highest 
authority in several Protestant denominations, how great is the 
agreement between them and Catholics. It is proper now to 
note how these two bodies accept the decision of political author- 
ities by which every tittle of religious instruction is excluded 
from school-rooms. When Catholics proposed a compromise 
with evangelical Christians by which equal rights might be 
secured to all without the sacrifice of an inestimable blessing, a 
majority of their non-Catholic fellow-citizens confronted them 
with angry looks and fierce determination to listen to no 
reasonable remonstrance, even, but to enforce unrelentingly 
the establishment of free schools all over the State, in which 
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neither prayer nor the Bible should be tolerated. The use- 
lessness of contending against an overpowering majority, not in 
the best humor, on a question that had found its way into the 
arena of politics, was soon apparent. With sadness of soul they 
gave up the attempt to arrange with their fellow-citizens a 
system of schools, that, securing universal education, might do 
so without sacrificing essential principles, and without disre- 
garding most sacred rights of parents and children. Between 
Catholics on one side and evangelicals on the other, infidels, 
agnostics, secularists, and Jews stepped in and captured the 
field. 

To Catholics it became clear that if they meant to transmit 
the faith of their baptism to their offspring, if they believed that 
Christ’s religion was worth living for, if they held that God 
should not be driven out of the school-house, and that the virtue, 
morality, and religion essential to a republican form of govern- 
ment were to be perpetuated, they would have to establish a 
system of schools for their own children, under their control, and 
at their cost. The outlook, from a temporal point of view, was 
forbidding, and, except to men of the martyr spirit, without a 
ray of hope along the horizon. Crowds of poor immigrants 
flocking to our shores for shelter from oppression and the 
miseries of the Old World, intent on finding a patch of ground 
and a roof as a home, had no treasures to offer for the erection 
of educational buildings. And, even if the buildings were up 
and ready for occupancy, whence should come the army of skilled 
instructors, with God and the love of God’s little ones in their 
hearts, to undertake, on a sudden, the training of these thousands 
of the poor of Christ? But, the time for words and discussion 
having passed, that for action and work had come. As the cause 
was God’s, Catholics put their trust in Him. 

Abandoning all hope of help from their fellow-citizens, Catho- 
lics are now providing satisfactory schooling for their children 
all over the country. What Bishop Coxe and the Convention 
of Protestant Episcopal Bishops entreat their followers to 
procure for the children of their church members, has been 
placed within the reach of the poorest member of the Catholie 
Church. The irreligious and secular world will judge religionists 
by their deeds, rather than by resolutions and rhetorical speeches 
at conventions. In some sections of the country, in Massa- 
_ chusetts, for example, Catholics have held back from establish- 
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ing Catholic schools in the hope that their neighbors, the 
majority, would listen to reason and agree upon a plan by which 
all classes of citizens might be secured in their rights. These 
hopefui people are losing hope. The ministers and the politi- 
cians will not permit the people to exercise their common sense 
and act in accordance with their natural impulses of justice and 
fair play. 

To understand the amount of educational work accomplished 
by the Catholics of the United States, a few statistics will be 
useful. According to “Sadlier’s Directory” for 1881, there were 
in Christian free schools, of a grade corresponding with the com- 
mon or State schools, 423,383 children, whose education in State 
schools would have required $6,164,456.16, computing the cost 
at the average per scholar estimated by the Commissioner of 
Education for 1878,—a large annual saving in favor of non- 
Catholic tax-payers. New York State had 270 Christian free 
schools, attended by 80,429 pupils. 

In New York City there are fifty-seven Catholic churches 
under the care of resident pastors. Of these parishes thirty-two 
have Christian free schools. Special reports for 1880 have been 
received from twenty-three of these parishes. They had an 
average attendance of 21,550 scholars. The great majority of 
the teachers were brothers and sisters of different religious 
orders. The amount paid for tuition alone was $100,928.16; 
for books, $8,638.93; for janitors, $8,397.00; for sundry ex- 
penses, coal, repairs, ete., $27,147.50. The estimated value of 
these twenty-three school-buildings, including ground and fur- 
niture, is placed at $1,501,300.00, omitting the cost of resi- 
dences for teachers. As tax-payers in New York City pay for 
tuition at the rate of $20.30 for each child in its grammar 
and primary schools, they are saved $437,465.00 annually by 
these twenty-three Christian free schools. In a few years the 
parishes whose school-buildings are insufficient to receive all 
children whose spiritual care is on the conscience of the pastor, 
will have erected larger ones; and the other parishes not yet 
provided with these necessary school-churches for children, 
because of heavy indebtedness incurred in erecting expensive 
churches for parents, and because in some neighborhoods fine 
music is held of more account than the care of the young, will 
also have joined their sister parishes in a noble rivalry to 
work with whole-heartedness, as the Syllabus and the Church 
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teach, in gathering into Christian schools, from which the great 
thought of the life to come is not excluded, all the children of 
the flock. Priest and people who do not believe as the Church 
teaches have lost the faith. Priests and people wuo fail to live 
up to their faith because of heavy sacrifices to be made are 
unworthy of membership in a Church that demands of her 
disciples heroic sacrifices to preserve the faith. It is then only a 
question of time when there will be ample school room in every 
Catholic parish of New York City for all children having a right 
to a Christian education. 

As the above figures refer to schools in the great metropolis, 
others, relating to a much smaller city and in the rural districts, 
may be of interest. In Rochester there are eleven parishes, ten 
of which have Christian schools. In these there was, in 1880, an 
average attendance of 4391 scholars. To teachers the amount 
paid was $14,152.39. As it cost the tax-payers of Rochester, in 
1879, $117,387.57 to pay teachers for 8017 children, or at the rate 
of $14.64 per scholar, simple arithmetic tells us that the 4391 
scholars in Christian free schools saved non-Catholic tax-payers 

,284.24 for teachers, not to speak of additional expenses for 
buildings, coal, repairs, ete. Catholic school-houses in Rochester 
are valued at $250,000. It is a costly price to pay for religion’s 
sake, but it is well worth this, and more.’ 

We turn now to our non-Catholic friends, believers in Christi- 
anity, and ask, What have you done for the religious and moral 
education of your young? It is well known that educational 
establishments for the wealthier members of your flocks, in 
which religious and secular education are combined, are worthy 
of all praise, and bespeak the zeal of ministers and the liberality 
of laymen; but what have you accomplished for the poor chil- 
dren of your denomination, in view of the utter failure of the 
public schools? How have your congregations responded to the 
admonitions and entreaties of the General Assembly and the 
Protestant Episcopal Convention ? 

The weakest suggestion of a reform is the demand to replace 
the Bible in the public schools. The uselessness of the Bible as 
a mere reading-book was demonstrated long ago. As a teacher 
of morals and religion, it needed the living voice of a competent 
instructor to explain its meaning and enforce its authority and 
precepts, thus turning the school into a church. As a sign of 
- antagonism to Catholics, it has ceased to play a part, for Catho- 
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lics are no longer there to note the intended insult, or to heed 
the fumbling and crumpling of its pages by irreverent scholars. 
Bible-reading that teaches no dogma to children’s minds is like 
trying to feed their bodies with dry husks. Theology without 
dogma may be adapted to the “Church of the Future,” of which 
the agnostics are preparing to be the high-priests, but it is now 
an unknown quantity. 

It is profound reverence for the Bible which induces Catholics 
to object to it in schools as an ordinary reading-book. Yet more 
do they object to its use in the hearing of their children when the 
teacher is one whose sympathies and belief are opposed to their 
faith. The school-master may never speak a word adverse to 
Catholic doctrine, and yet exercise a pernicious influence over the 
minds and hearts of Catholic children. The power of personality 
in the teacher is strongly placed before his hearers by the Rev. 
Dr. Hall, Presbyterian minister in New York City. In a Sunday 
sermon, he says: “ You cannot detach absolutely the person of 
the teacher from the thing taught. One may ask, What can 
religion have to do with algebra? Now, if you could get teach- 
ing without personal influence, that might be true. But you 
cannot,” etc. Earnest and devout Christians see that much of 
the growing contempt for the Sacred Scriptures is due to unwise 
and indiscriminate reading by young school-children, whose 
attention is called to passages suggestive of evil by perverted 
companions, or to its cold, hesitating, half-hearted, mechanical 
reading by skeptical masters. Personal influence is often more 
active and seductive on the play-ground than in the school-room. 
Catholics desire the exclusion of the Bible and of religion from 
schools to which, for the time being, they are compelled to send 
their children, in default of schools of their own. They grieve 
to see the exultation of secularists and infidels over the easy 
victory evangelicals have permitted them to win. The secular- 
ists, not Catholics, wave aloft the banner of triumph. 

It will require a stronger argument than imputed lack of 
patriotism on the part of Catholies to re-introduce the Bible into 
the public schools, such as is offered by Bishop Coxe. This stale 
and decrepit calumny raises a blush on the cheeks of some, and 
flashes fire from the eyes of others. It may do for the hustings 
on voting day, but it is unworthy of attention from serious and 
just men, who know the historical record of Catholics on every 
battle-field from 1776 to 1865. 
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Such a cruel innuendo could be thrown out only by one 
who wrote of “ Romanists”: “Their arithmetic is wonderful, and 
their moral theology concerning oaths allows the widest exercise 
of imagination in making out returns and reports.”* The writer 
of this sentence would be barred as a juror in any court of Chris- 
tendom, were this question on trial. The country is full of 
American Catholic citizens who smile at inane distinctions in 
their membership, kindly suggested by non-Catholic friends. 
These Catholics, so loyal and so true, may fearlessly challenge 
comparison with their maligners in all that proves devotedness 
and fidelity to the country and the constitution. 

The taunt that when Catholics become the majority they will 
not tolerate others, may be relegated to the same category of 
popular claptrap good for electioneering times, but not to be 
flung out when men are seriously discussing how best to secure 
the stability of our common country. Should Catholics at 
any time, and in any part of the country, grow to be the majority, 
they will take delight in placing the minority on a footing of 
equality with themselves, even as the French Canadians, forty 
years ago, Being then a large majority of the inhabitants of 
Lower Canada, settled this question of schools, in its moral and 
religious aspect, by conceding to the Protestant minority every 
privilege and claim asked for. It is an unfortunate suggestion to 
offer that to keep Catholics from practicing intolerance toward a 
Protestant minority, it is advisable for a Protestant majority to 
be intolerant toward a Catholic minority. 

The belief is growing day by day that the public schools, as 
now constituted, are failures. Richard Grant White cries aloud 
only what is in many minds. It is distressing to be obliged to 
admit that the idol of our national worship is a false god; that 
education in earthly things, solely or primarily, does not make 
good citizens; that unbounded expenditures of money bring no 
adequate return; that the very principle of State pupilage is radi- 
cally defective, and worse, is highly dangerous, fostering, as it 
does, the most cankerous social and political evil of the age— 
Communism. It demands renewed efforts on the part of teachers 
and superintendents, paid officials of the schools, to keep the 
people from seeing these truths. 

When the people of New York State were cajoled into the 
free-school system, with its denial of parental control, the prom- 
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ise was held out to the anxious tax-payers that increased tax- 
ation for schools would be followed by lessened taxation for alms- 
houses, prisons, and lunatic asylums. The former will cost less, so 
said partisans of the new system. Has the promise been kept? 
Our educated rogues are shrewder, and escape with greater 
facility from the meshes and restraints of the law, but our houses 
of correction are multiplying out of all proportion to increase 
of population; and lunatic asylums, State and county, cannot keep 
pace in number and accommodation with the demand made on 
taem by victims of shattered brains and morals. The increase of 
crimes, not alone of crimes which send their perpetrators to jail, 
bat of crimes which destroy the fountain of life, and the start- 
lingly progressive multiplication of divorces destroying all hope 
of Christian families, the prop and mainstay of a republic, alarm 
ministers and laymen, and justify the verdict of “ Failure.” 
Schools that won sympathy on the plea of previding a plain edu- 
estion for plain people have spread out into high schools, acade- 
mies, colleges, and universities. Normal schools give a profession- 
a) training to young men and women who, for the most part, have 
no thought of following a teacher’s career, for the compensation 
wually given is not commensurate with their expectations. Not- 
vithstanding unlimited expenditures of public money, complaint 
is heard that instruction in the elementary branches of learning 
falls short of what the people have a right to expect, and “ Fail- 
ure” is written again. 

But when in large cities, such as New York and Rochester, a 
third of the children turn from the open door of the public school, 
on conscientious grounds, and seek schooling in other buildings, 
put up and paid for by citizens the least able to open their slim 
purses to a second tax-gathering, it becomes a duty to proclaim 
the existing system a “ failure,” anda cruel wrong. The “failure” 
is the more evident when separate schools are needed for colored 
children, banned for the accident of color. It is yet more marked 
when the system requires poor schools, under the Children’s Aid 
Society, to make room for those who suffer from the misfortune 
of poverty. But when a system of free schools, that seventy-five 
years ago began an assault on private and church schools for the 
alleged reason that there were some few children uncared for, 
and monopolized the teacher’s work and profession by the power 
of the general treasury, to-day has to admit that there are 
adrift and untaught in the streets of one city from ten to twenty 
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thousand children of the very class in whose behalf State charity 
finds its justification, acknowledgment of “ failure” becomes more 
than a necessity. 

By way of help to a return to correct principles and methods, 
some truths are here indicated : 

First. We forgot American traditions when religion was 
driven out of the schools. 

Second. We forgot them when the State was allowed to step 
in between the father and his child. 

Third. We forgot them when we imported European ideas 
of paternal government, and began the breeding of communistiz 
social heresies. 

Fourth. No nation, not Christian in belief and morals, cm 
flourish in our civilization. 

Fifth. Virtue and morality, to become a habit of life, need the 
teaching and disciplining of the school, as well as of the church 
and family. 

Sizth. Knowledge does not lessen vice. Will and consciene, 
helped by God’s law and grace, restrain passions and evil incl- 
nations. 

Seventh. Since the State has no religion, and cannot teach 
morals on the authority of Divine truth, its incapacity to educate 
is beyond doubt. 

The sooner we return to sound principles, the same on which 
the founders of the Republic built and prospered, the easier will 
it be to repair the mischief of the last few years, and the greater 
and more reasonable will be the hope of the stability of our insti- 
tutions. If our people were one in religious belief and worship, 
the question of schools would present no difficulty. The only 
obstacle to a just and righteous settlement is the unwillingness 
of the majority to concede to the minority rights that are heaven- 
born, that are the very life of a republican form of government, 
and that guard and uphold the consciences of every class in the 
community. 

B. J. McQuam. 


THE OWNERSHIP OF RAILROAD PROPERTY. 


THERE might be some doubt whether private corporftions 
really own their own property, if it were necessary to accept 
certain doctrines recently promulgated. But as constitutional 
law, in this country, has or ought to have a stable foundation, 
it is proper to assume that there are some things which are con- 
clusively settled. Among these is the principle that an act of 
incorporation is a contract between the State which grants it 
and the corporation which it creates, and that this contract is 
under the protection of the Federal Constitution. This principle 
cannot be eliminated from our constitutional law by anything 
short of an erasure from that constitution of the clause which 
declares that no State shall pass any law impairing the obligation 
of contracts. But while it has not yet been proposed to alter the 
constitution in this respect, there has of late been manifested a 
strong disposition to devise means of evading its application to 
the chartered powers of railroad corporations created by the 
States. Within the past ten years, cases have reached the 
Supreme Court of the United States in which that tribunal has 
been called upon to determine what contract between a State and 
a railroad corporation actually existed. This brought into view 
certain powers of revision or alteration of charters, which have 
been expressly reserved in the charter itself, or in the State Con- 
stitution under which it was granted, or in previous statutory 
enactments of a general character, which became, either by 
express reference or by fair implication, a part of the contract. 
To rescue the points calling for decision in the so-called “Granger 
cases,” and judicially determined in them, from their apparent 
connection with a certain doctrine promulgated at the same term 
in the case of Munn vs. Illinois, is what every reader has to do, 
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who is concerned to know what has and what has not been 
judicially determined on the subject of legislative control over 
the rates of freight charges by railroad corporations. 

Before making this discrimination, it is important to note the 
strength with which the principle has been asserted, that a State 
legislature may, by contract with a private corporation, bind 
itself not to exercise over the property of that corporation a 
power which otherwise belongs unquestionably to the State over 
all private property. It is now conclusively settled that where 
the State Constitution does not expressly restrain the legislature 
from so dealing with the taxing power, and there is a stipulation 
in the charter of a railroad corporation which clearly and une- 
quivocally imports that the State will not tax the corporate 
property, effect must be given to the contract the same as if it 
were a contract between private persons, without regard to its 
supposed injurious effect upon the public interests.* When it is 
considered that the taxing power is one of the most transcend- 
ently important of all the powers of a State, it would seem that 
if the legislature can make a binding contract with a private 
corporation in restraint of that power, it may, a fortiori, make an 
irrevocable contract that the corporation shall fix its own rates 
of charges for services which it renders to the public. The latter 
is a power which it is of far less consequence that the State 
should hold under its own control than it is that it should hold 
and exercise the taxing power. But while it has not yet been 
seriously denied that the State may, by contract, vest in a private 
corporation an irrevocable power to make its own bargains with 
individuals for the services which it renders, the manner in 
which the five railroad cases were disposed of by the Supreme 
Court, in 1876-7, has led to the assumption that there is a doe- 
trine respecting the use of private property the employment of 
which affects the public at large, which will in some way act as 
a source of legislative power, aside from the stipulations or con- 
tracts embraced in a charter of incorporation, either by displacing 
or modifying them. This was avery new doctrine respecting 
the use of private property, which was much elaborated by Mr. 
Chief Justice Waite, in delivering the opinion of a majority of 
the court in the ease of Munn vs. Illinois. It is important, there- 
fore, to know what that case was. 


“Wilmington Railroad vs. Reid, 13 Wallace’s R. 264. New Jersey vs. 
- Yard, 5 Otto’s R. 104. 
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It related to certain private establishments in the city of 
Chicago, known as grain-elevators, or warehouses for the storage 
of grain in bulk, belonging to different owners, and deliverable, 
not specifically, but in quantity, upon receipted certificates. The 
party whose case came before the Supreme Court had carried 
on this private business for many years on his own premises, 
before the year 1870. In that year, an amended constitution of 
the State declared all such establishments to be public ware- 
houses, and subjected them to regulation by the legislature. In 
1871, the legislature passed a law requiring the owners of these 
establishments to take out licenses as public warehousemen, and 
fixing their rates of charge for the storage of grain. The consti- 
tutional validity of this statute was contested, not upon the 
ground of contract between the State and the owner of the 
grain-elevator,—for there was no such element in the case,— 
but upon the ground that the law was repugnant to the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution, because 
it deprived the owner of his property “ without due process of 
law.” Now this, be it observed, was the exercise of an exceptional, 
direct, special will of the sovereign people of the State, acting 
through a constitutional provision which clothed a certain pri- 
vate property with a public use, that never could have affected it 
without such an act of the sovereign will. Whether that sovereign 
will of the State could or could not so affect private property, not- 
withstanding the prohibition of the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
Federal Constitution, it is clear that nothing short of the will of 
the sovereign could clothe a private property, used in a legitimate 
private business, with a public use, or a public interest, which 
would authorize the legislature to regulate the rates of charge for 
that use. Yet, from the doctrine elaborately set forth in the 
opinion of the Chief Justice, for the purpose of vindicating the 
reasonableness and propriety of this exercise of the sovereign 
power of the State against the objection that it violated the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution, it would 
seem that the case was decided upon the principle that there 
arises a species of dedication by the owner to a public use, in 
every case where private property is used in an employment that 
affects the public at large. If the majority of the court had said 
that in this particular employment the constitution of the 
State had, by a special act of the sovereign will, clothed the 
property with a public use, and that this act of the sovereignty 
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of the State was not inconsistent with the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, whatever constitutional lawyers might have thought 
of the decision, or however strong might have been the expec- 
tation of a different result from the most exalted tribunal in 
the land, it would have rested where it ought to rest. But when, 
aside from the special exercise of the sovereign will of the State, 
a doctrine of dedication by the owner was resorted to, by which, 
it is said, all private property becomes clothed with a public 
interest when its use affects the community generally, it is 
apparent that a source of legislative power was introduced which 
does not rest upon a special exercise of the sovereign will in a 
particular case, but which may be resorted to without being 
specifically created by the State Constitution and expressly con- 
ferred upon the legislature. The following are the terms in 
which this sweeping doctrine was laid down by the learned Chief 
Justice: 


“Property does become clothed with a public interest when used in a 
manner to make it of public consequence and affect the community at large. 
When, therefore, one devotes his property to a use in which the public has an 
interest, he, in effect, grants to the public an interest in that use, and must 
submit to be controlled by the public for the common good, to the extent of 
the interest he has thus created. He may withdraw his grant by discontinuing 
the use; but, so long as he maintains the use, he must submit to the control.” * 


The decision of the five railroad cases, commonly called “the 
Granger cases,” followed immediately after the decision in Munn 
vs. Illinois. In the first of them, the Chief Justice, speaking for 
the same majority, said, in a prefatory passage of his opinion : 


“Railroad companies are carriers for hire. They are incorporated as 
such, and given extraordinary powers, in order that they may the better 
serve the public in that capacity. They are therefore engaged in a public 
employment affecting the public interest, and, under the decision in Munn 
vs. Illinois, subject to legislative control as to their rates of fare and 
freight, unless protected by their charters.” t 


In the other cases, the doctrine of the owner’s presumed 
dedication to public use appears to have been regarded as the 
source of the legislative power, notwithstanding the fact that 


* Munn vs. Illinois, 4 Otto’s R. 113, 126. 


+ Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railroad Company vs. Iowa, 4 Otto’s 
R. 155, 161. 
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the question in each case related to the scope of the reserved 
power to alter or amend a charter.* These were all decisions by 
a majority of the judges; two of the members of the court, Mr. 
Justice Field and Mr. Justice Strong, dissenting throughout, as 
well in the grain-elevator case as in the railroad cases. 

The meaning of these rulings is apparently this: That in 
a case where the charter of a railroad corporation does not 
expressly contain a contract that the corporation shall alone 
regulate its own charges, the doctrine of implied dedication of 
the property to public use, by reason of the nature of the em- 
ployment, comes in as the source of a legislative power to regu- 
late the charges for the use of the property, without any con- 
stitutional creation and delegation of such a power. But here 
it may be remarked that if such a dedication by the owner is 
to be presumed, it must enter into and qualify any grant which 
the charter contains of a power in the corporation to fix its own 
charges. But aside from this consequence, it will appear to any 
one who closely examines the point with which the court were 
confronted in the railroad cases, that the decision called for, and 
the only decision that can, in a judicial sense, be predicated 
of them, was whether there was or was not, in each case, a con- 
tract between the State and a corporation of its own creation, 
under which contract the corporation was or was not subject to 
legislative interference with its rates of charge. If an express 
and irrevocable contract existed, it determined the case in favor 
of the corporation. If no such express contract existed, the leg- 
islature, if it could interfere at all, could do so, not by reason of 
any dedication of the property to public use by the owner, but 
by reason of such power over the corporation as the legislature 
had reserved when it granted the charter. If there was no 
reserved power, or if the reserved power did not rightfully com- 
prehend a right to regulate the charges for the use of the prop- 
erty, the contract between the State and the corporation, which 
vested in the latter the power to fix its own rates, was complete 
and irrevocable. These were the questions, and the only ones, 
that could be judicially decided in the five railroad cases. There 
was not one of them in which the State Constitution had ex- 
pressly clothed the private property of railroad corporations 


* Peik vs. Chicago, ete., Railway Company, 4 Otto’s R. 164, 176, 178. 
Winona and St. Peter Railroad Company vs. Blake, Ibid. 180. 
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with a public use; and the doctrine that all private property is 
clothed with a public use by the owner’s presumed dedication, 
where that use affects the public generally, could not judicially 
influence the decision, unless it was intended to be understood 
that this doctrine displaces or modifies the contract between the 
State and the corporation. As a substantive source of legislative 
authority, this doctrine could not judicially affect the decision of 
the railroad cases for two reasons: first, because it had no con- 
stitutional basis, such as existed in the grain-elevator case, and 
secondly, because the court, in the railroad cases, were called 
upon to determine the true scope and limitation of the reserved 
power to alter or amend a charter. This was not done; and 
consequently it remains for final judicial determination, whether 
the general reservation of a power to alter or amend the charter 
of a corporation comprehends a power to fix the rates that may 
be charged for the use of the property of such corporation. 

The kind of corporation, or the kind of property which it 
holds and uses, or the degree, more or less, with which that use 
affects the community generally, can never determine the scope 
of the general power of amending or altering charters which the 
State has reserved, either by its constitution or its laws. The 
idea that the owner of private property grants to the public a 
right to dictate the terms on which it may be used, because he 
devotes it to an employment that affects the public more or less, 
would subject all private property in any branch of business to 
such an interference; for there is no use of private property in 
any business that does not in some way affect the public gen- 
erally. Such a power over private property as was exercised 
by the people of Illinois in respect of the grain-elevators— 
monstrous and tyrannical I cannot help considering it—could 
be exercised by none of our State legislatures without an express 
constitutional provision. None of them hold any common law 
powers over private property, and they hold no other powers 
over it excepting those which are conferred by the constitutions 
from which they derive all their powers. They hold and exercise 
the taxing power, the power of eminent domain, and the police 
power; and by each of these private property and its uses may 
be affected. But unless a State Constitution expressly creates 
and confers on the legislature a power to impress a public use 
upon private property, such a power can find no foundation in 

the doctrine that the owner has presumably dedicated it to 
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public use, because he employs it in a business that affects the 
ublic. 
' When we turn from the private property of individuals to the 
property of private corporations organized for business purposes, 
we must not overlook the fact that all such corporations are the 
creations of a contract between the State and the incorporators. 
All the powers, privileges, rights, and franchises which the cor- 
poration holds, are brought into being by a grant made by the 
State, and that grant is a contract. It is not so with the corpo- 
rate property. That is private. The power and authority which 
the State holds over the corporation is that for which it has 
contracted. It may be a power to repeal the grant of incorpora- 
tion, wholly or partially ; or to modify the charter; or to make 
rules and regulations for the conduct of the business; or to for- 
feit the franchise altogether, for sufficient cause. All this 
depends upon what the State has reserved a power to do, by 
express stipulation in the charter, or in the laws which enter 
into and make a part of the contract. Of all this, too, the incor- 
porators have had notice; and they have accepted the grant with 
a full understanding of its terms. But it may be safely asserted 
that no body of men in this country ever asked for or accepted 
an act of incorporation for business purposes, and invested their 
money in the enterprise, with an implied understanding that 
they dedicated the corporate property to a public use, or clothed 
it with a public interest, by using it in a business which affects 
the community at large. What they did agree to was this: 
That their property should be subject to such legislative control 
as the contract embraces ; to the exercise of the taxing power, if 
not specially restrained by the charter; and to the exercise of 
the police power of the State, and the power of eminent domain. 
Beyond these sources of power, namely, the contract, the police 
power, the right of eminent domain, and the taxing power, I 
know of no legislative authority over the property of private 
corporations. That the corporation has been chartered because 
the public convenience would be promoted by its existence, and 
has been authorized to acquire land by an exercise of the right 
of eminent domain, paying therefor a just compensation, can 
authorize no legislative control over the price that may be 
charged for the use of its property, unless that control has been 
in some way reserved to the State by the contract. The public 
benefit that is to be derived from the incorporation and invest- 
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ment of private capital in a railroad, is the consideration on 
which all the corporate privileges are granted; and that con- 
sideration, passing to and accepted by the public as a full 
compensation for the grant, has spent all its force as soon as the 
grant has been executed. It cannot be made the foundation of 
a subsequent legislative control over the property that is to 
affect its management, its value to the owner, or the owner’s 
dominion over it. 

It now remains for me to state, as briefly as I can within the 
limits of this article, what I conceive to be the true relation 
between a railroad corporation and the State which has chartered 
it, and the true limitation of the general reserved power to alter 
or amend a charter of incorporation, whether such reservation is 
made in the charter itself, in the constitution under which it was 
granted, or in standing laws which may be said to form a part 
of the contract. 

In the first place, in what sense is a railroad, chartered by a 
State and built from private funds, a public highway? In this 
sense and no other :—that it has been authorized by the State to 
be constructed, that it has been intrusted with the power of 
eminent domain in order to enable it to be located and con- 
structed, and that, when constructed, the public at large have the 
right to avail themselves of its means of transportation of their 
persons or property, on compliance with the conditions prescribed 
by the proper authority. The proper authority to prescribe those 
conditions, when they are only pecuniary, is the owner of the 
property, the private corporation by whose private means the 
road has been built ; for the ownership of the property of private 
corporations is as absolute as the ownership of a private individ- 
ual in the property belonging to him. Furthermore, it must be 
remembered that a railroad is not like a turnpike, or a public 
highway, on which tolls are exaeted for the privilege of passing 
over the way; but it is a private corporation, which renders the 
service of transporting persons or property, and of receiving and 
delivering persons or property, at its own expense and risk. In 
other words, the railroad is a common carrier of persons and 
goods, by means of its own property, at its own expense and 
risk. So far, therefore, as there is an element of publicity in the 
character of the corporation and its business, it is in all respects 
the same as in the case of other common carriers. All common 
carriers must transact business for all applicants, at reasonable 
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times, and for a reasonable compensation. A railroad corpora- 
tion, which carries on the business of a common carrier, at its 
own expense and risk, and for its own profit, is in the same situa 
tion as any other common carrier; and whether the carrier 
transacts his business over a road which he owns, or over one 
which the public has built and dedicated to common use, or on 
the waters of a navigable river, his duties, liabilities, and rights 
are the same. 

This being the sense in which the business is public, and in 
which the railroad is a public highway,—a sense which does not 
at all diminish the private ownership, or the control which all 
private owners may exercise over their own property, unless 
such control has been in some way expressly curtailed,—the 
question arises whether a legislative act to regulate the rates of 
fare and freight, after the grant of a charter authorizing the 
company to determine its own rates, falls within the reserved 
power to alter or amend a charter of incorporation, which is 
found in general terms in many of our State constitutions? Is 
this an unlimited power? It has been considered heretofore, 
by very high authorities, that the nature of the act by which 
a legislature undertakes to alter or amend a charter of incorpora- 
tion, imposes, or may impose, some restraint upon this general 
power. It is certain that charters are to be amended or altered 
by an exercise of what is properly to be regarded as legislative 
power. Is it, then, an act of legislative power to prescribe for 
the future what prices may be demanded for commodities or 
personal services? Is it within the power of any legislature in 
this country to compel owners of property, whether they are 
natural or artificial persons, to part with their property, or 
render their personal services, at their own expense and risk, 
to the public for prices fixed by the legislature? To me it 
seems to be very plain that this is not the exercise of legislative 
power; that it is a mere arbitrary decree, not authorized by a 
general reservation of power to alter or amend charters, and 
incapable of being legitimately exercised, unless the State has 
expressly required the grantees of a charter to accept it on the 
condition that the legislature may determine the rates which the 
corporation is to charge for its services. Doubtless such a power 
can be brought within the field of legislation by the express 
terms of a charter, because such is the contract. But where 
there is nothing but a general reservation of a power to alter 
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or amend a charter, I do not see how such an exercise of power 
ean be said to be within the reservation.* 

I have seen it suggested that, under the power to alter, 
amend, or repeal a charter, it is perhaps possible for a legisla- 
ture to change, in some cases, or, in other cases, to destroy, con- 
tracts between the State itself and the corporation, entered into 
in the charter. But, without conceding this, it is to be remem- 
bered that these are not the only contracts authorized by an 
act of incorporation. Every railroad corporation must enter 
into contracts with creditors, who will lend their money to con- 
struct and equip the road, and who will take a mortgage security 
therefor. Such contracts have been made, under the authority 
of their charters, by nearly every railroad corporation in this 
country. It has heretofore been held, many times, by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, that any law of a State 
which seriously diminishes the property, or the seeurity, or the 
remedy, that was relied upon by the creditors of a corporation, 
when they lent their money, or gave their credit, impairs the 
obligation of their contracts. 

Is it, then, a sufficient answer to this to say that such creditors 
were bound, when they lent their money and took their mort- 
' gage security, to know one or both of two things:—either that 
the State held a reserved power to alter or amend charters, or 
that it held a general legislative power to treat all private prop- 
erty, the employment of which affects the public generally, as 
subject to regulation of the price that may be demanded for its 
use? If it is said that it is the general power of altering or amend- 
ing a charter of which the creditors were bound to take notice, it 
is unquestionably true that they must be presumed to have 
known of its existence; but it remains, nevertheless, a most 
serious question what this power includes. The creditors cer- 
tainly were not bound to know, and could not reasonably antici- 
pate, when they lent their money and took their mortgage 
security, that this reserved power of the State included a power 
to diminish, at the pleasure of the legislature, the fund out of 


*In the two last preceding paragraphs, I have availed myself of the reason- 
ing which I find in a manuseript opinion of the late Hon. Benjamin R. Curtis, 
of which I possess a copy. It was given in the year 1874, upon the clause in 
the constitution of Wisconsin which reserved to the legislature a power to 
_ alter or repeal all general and special laws. After examining the authorities 

cited by him, I can see no answer to his positions. 
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which their interest, and ultimately their principal, were to be 
paid. No rational person can suppose that money was ever lent 
to a railroad corporation upon the understanding that the State 
had reserved such an unlimited and discretionary power over 
that fund. And, in regard to the doctrine that the creditors 
knew, or were bound to know, when they lent their money, that 
all private property in the United States, the employment of 
which affects the community generally, is subject to a discre- 
tionary power of legislative interference with the rates that may 
be charged for its use, who, before the year 1877, ever heard in 
this country that the owner of private property grants to the 
public an interest in its use because it is desirable, or convenient, 
or beneficial for the public generally to avail themselves of the 
right to use it, at the expense and risk of the owner? 
Again, I ask, which of these two sources of power—the 
reserved authority to alter or amend a charter, or the 
owner’s presumed dedication of his property to public use— 
is the governmental power that existed before the creditors of 
our railroad corporations took the contracts authorized by the 
charters, and is therefore to be regarded as an implied part of 
those contracts? It is searcely necessary to point out that either 
of these sources of power, if it existed at all before the contracts 
of creditors, is limited by nothing but legislative discretion; and 
that it is a power to deprive the creditors of all beneficial interest 
in the income upon which they relied when they loaned their 
money. No doubt they trusted a good deal to legislative dis- 
cretion, but I am unable to see that they trusted this. 

The limits of this article do not admit of further discussion 
of this great subject. My present purpose has been simply to 
show that its further judicial consideration is imperatively called 
for; and that the present state of the adjudications does not 
preclude a reéxamination of some of the doctrines that appear to 
have received the sanction of a majority of the highest tribunal, 
but from which it is impossible to extract, in a judicial sense, 
all that has been claimed by the advocates for legislative inter- 
ference with the contracts of railroad corporations. 


GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS, 
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THE HISTORIC GENESIS OF PROTESTANTISM. 


IN the year 1609 one of the most atrocious crimes of which 
history preserves the record was perpetrated by the Spanish gov- 
ernment. The Moriscoes, or Christianized descendants of the 
conquered Moors, had long been objects of suspicion and hatred 
to the Spaniards, and especially to the Spanish clergy. During 
the sixteenth century they had been so cruelly treated that in 
1568 they had risen in rebellion among the mountains of Gra- 
nada, and it had taken three years of obstinate fighting to bring 
them to terms. Their defeat was so crushing that it was no 
longer possible to regard them as politically dangerous, but their 
orthodoxy was strongly suspected, inasmuch as the grandparents 
of the present generation had been converted to Christianity 
only by brute foree. In 1602 the Archbishop of Valencia pro- 
posed that all the Moriscoes in the kingdom, with the exception 
of children under seven years of age, should be forthwith driven 
into exile, that the nation might no longer be polluted by the 
slightest suspicion of unbelief. The Archbishop of Toledo, pri- 
mate of Spain, heartily agreed with his reverend brother, save as 
far as concerned the little children, whom he thought should be 
included in the general banishment. To Bleda, the famous 
Dominican, even these measures seemed insufficient, and he 
argued that all the Moriscoes in Spain—men, women, and chil- 
dren even to the new-born babe—should be ruthlessly murdered, 
“ because it was impossible to tell which of them were Christians 
at heart, and it was enough to leave the matter to God, who 
knew his own, and who would reward in the next world those 
who were really Catholics.” The views of the Archbishop of 
Toledo finally prevailed, and in 1609, as Mr. Buckle puts it, 
_ “about one million of the most industrious inhabitants of Spain 
were hunted out like beasts, because the sincerity of their 
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religious opinions was doubtful.” Their deportation to Morocco 
was attended by characteristic barbarities. The number of those 
massacred on the way seems to have exceeded the number of the 
victims of Saint Bartholomew; while of those who reached Africa 
thousands were enslaved by Mohammedan Moors, or slain by 
robbers, or starved in the desert. 

Now, these Moriscoes, thus driven from the land by eeclesias- 
tical bigotry, were the most skillful laborers Spain possessed. By 
their expulsion the manufacture of silk and paper was destroyed, 
the cultivation of sugar, rice, and cotton came to an end, the 
wool-trade stopped, and irrigation of the soil was discontinued. 
The disturbance of industry, and the consequent distress, were 
so great and so far-reaching that by the end of the seventeenth 
century the population of Madrid had decreased by one-half, and 
that of Seville by three-quarters; whole villages were deserted, 
large portions of the arable land went out of cultivation, and 
brigandage gained a foot-hold which it has ever since kept. In 
short, the economic ruin of Spain may be said to date from the 
expulsion of the Moriscoes: after nearly three hundred years the 
country has not yet recovered from the disastrous effects of that 
unparalleled crime and blunder. 

Yet this atrocious deed was done with the unanimous 
approval of the Spanish people. Even the gentle-hearted and 
high-minded Cervantes applauded it, while Davila characterized 
it as the most glorious event in all Spanish history. Nay, even 
in recent times, the eminent historian Lafuente, while reeogniz- 
ing the terrible economic results of the measure, maintains that 
it was, nevertheless, productive of immense benefit by securing 
the “religious unity” of the whole people. Here we have the 
true Spanish idea—or, to speak more accurately, the true ecclesi- 
astical idea, which, through an unfortunate combination of 
circumstances, has always dominated the Spaniards more 
completely than any other European people, but which has 
wrought mischief enough in other countries than Spain. To 
insure absolute “religious unity,” to insure that from the Pyre- 
nees to Gibraltar all people should think exactly alike about 
questions which are confessedly unfathomable by the human 
mind,—this seemed to the Spaniard an end of such supreme im- 
portance as to justify the destruction of two hundred thousand 
lives, and the overthrow of some of the chief industries of the 
kingdom. The annals of persecution in other countries serve 
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but to point the same moral. Measured by the quantity of suffer- 
ing it has entailed, as well as by the wholesale disregard of moral 
rectitude it has involved, the history of the attempt to enforce 
“religious unity” is, no doubt, the blackest of all the black 
chapters in the awful career of mankind upon the earth. 

Yet, no doubt, the object for which all this agony has been 
inflicted, and all this villainy perpetrated, is an utterly worthless 
object, when considered with reference to the conditions of life 
in a civilized society. Not only is it not desirable that all the 
members of the community should hold the same opinions about 
religious matters, but it is far better that they should not all hold 
the same opinions. To the Frenchman’s sneer about the Eng- 
lish, who have twenty religions and only one sauce, I should 
answer : By all means let us have twenty religions, even if we can 
have but one sauce. In comparison with the inscrutable realities 
which religion postulates, our most elaborate attempts at theology 
are so feeble that it is not likely that any given set of opinions 
can represent more than the tiniest segment of the truth : 


“ Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be. 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


In view of this weakness of reason, when confronted with the 
mighty problems of religion, it behooves each one of us to greet 
his neighbor’s opinions as, perhaps, containing a glimpse of truth 
which his own have lacked; not to scoff or frown at them as 
“different” from his own. If “religious unity” is ever to have 
any value, it can only be when it is reached as the outcome of 
the free, untrammeled working of countless individual minds. 
Until it is reached in this way, “religious unity” can mean 
nothing but “intellectual torpidity where religious questions are 
concerned ;” and, meanwhile, diversity of opinion is the best 
guarantee we can have that a healthy intellectual activity is 
going on. 

In the present article, however, I propose to examine the 
desire to enforce “religious unity” by the light of the compar- 
ative method; let us see if there has not existed a state of society 
in which it may have been desirable that all the members of the 


community should think alike, on religious as well as on other 
subjects. 
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Toward the close of my article on “The Philosophy of Perse- 
eution,”* I called attention to the intense feeling of corporate 
responsibility which pervaded all the life of ancient society, and 
which, no doubt, goes farther than anything else toward explain- 
ing the genesis of persecution. To understand the origin and 
meaning of this notion of corporate responsibility, we must carry 
our thoughts back to that primitive state of society when there 
are no political aggregates more extensive than the clan, or, at 
any rate, than the tribe, formed by the coalescence of kindred 
clans. In this lowest stage of human progress, blood-relationship 
furnishes the only possible bond by which any concert of action 
among men can be secured. The ideas of right and duty, in so 
far as recognized at all by the dim intelligence of nascent human- 
ity, are recognized only within the limits of ascertainable blood- 
relationship. The comparative study of institutions, among 
civilized people and among savages, has established beyond 
doubt that this was the social condition of mankind at the begin- 
ning of its distinctively human career. I have myself shown that 
the very same codperating processes which originated the family, 
originated, also, those intellectual and moral differences by which 
humanity was first raised above the common level of apehood.t 
Had the infancy of man been completed within a period of three 
or four months, as is the case with other mammals, man would 
never have become human: there would have been no social 
aggregation, and there could not have been originated that long- 
enduring process of intellectual and moral development, which 
was rendered possible only through social aggregation, and which 
went on so far during prehistoric times as to raise the human 
brain to nearly twice the dimensions of the brain of the highest 
ape. But the prolonging of the period of helpless infancy 
brought with it the genesis of the family, and thus inaugurated 
the first enduring principle of concerted action among human 
beings. 

By simple expansion, the family grew into the clan, and by 
expansion and coalescence small groups of clans grew into the 
tribe ; and throughout these earliest stages of social organization 
the principle of concerted action remains the same that was first 
inaugurated by the genesis of the family. In the tribal stage the 
ideas of right and wrong are recognized, but their application is 


* NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, Jan., 1881. 
t “Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,” Part Il., chaps. xxi., xxii. 
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strictly determined by the necessities of the tribe. Right actions 
are those which help, or are supposed to help, the tribe in its per- 
petual struggle for existence with surrounding tribes; wrong 
actions are those which hurt, or are supposed to hurt, the tribe’s 
chances of success. It is wrong to murder a fellow-tribesman, 
though human sacrifices or female infanticide may be sanctioned 
from motives of general policy; it is praiseworthy to murder a 
stranger, unless perhaps when he belongs to some powerful tribe 
which it is imprudent to offend. Above all things, the prime 
social and political necessity is social cohesion within the tribal 
limits, for unless such social cohesion be maintained, the very 
existence of the tribe is likely to be extinguished in bloodshed. 
Such was doubtless in general the state of things which lasted for 
more than a thousand centuries, during which men lived and 
died upon the earth before they had acquired enough intelligence 
or enough political stability to leave anywhere a written record 
of their thoughts and deeds. Four or five thousand generations 
of ruthless military discipline! four or five thousand generations 
of rigorous conformity to tribal requirements, enforced under 
the perpetual threat of tribal extinction! Such was the terrible 
schooling that was needed to fit men for aggregation into great 
and complex societies. Included in this military discipline, as 
part and parcel of it, was an incipient ecclesiastical discipline. 
Long before the dawn of history, ancestor-worship had begun. 
The ghosts of dead chieftains, in this primitive philosophy, sur- 
vived as the tutelar deities of the tribe, ready now, as of old in 
their life-time, to punish misdemeanors, but clothed with a power 
all the more vast and awful, as its nature and limits were but 
vaguely and incoherently imagined. To offend in any particular 
against the ethical and ceremonial code established from time 
immemorial under the pressure of tribal necessities, would be to 
invite the vengeance of the tutelar deities. The offender must 
be curtailed of his liberty, or maimed, or killed, or else by an easy 
inference the fellow-tribesmen would be liable to be held as par- 
ticipators in the offense, and this calamity might befall the whole 
tribe. Tempest or famine or pestilence or defeat in battle might 
be expected by the tribe which should fail to punish an offense 
on the part of one of its members against the tutelar deities. 
This feeling of corporate responsibility is always to be found 
among tribally organized barbarians; it existed among our own 
barbarian ancestors; examples of it are numerous in Graco- 
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Roman antiquity; and there can be no doubt that in primitive 
society the feeling was universally prevalent and ferociously 
intense withal, since no other human passion is so cruel as fear, 
and no other kind of fear is so cruel as the vague dread of the 
supernatural. And obviously there is no kind of conduct which 
would so surely awaken the dread of supernatural vengeance as 
any neglect of the time-honored rites due to the tutelar deities, 
or any expression of opinion, whether serious or flippant, which 
might be interpreted as derogatory to their awful dignity. 

The feeling of corporate responsibility, therefore, grew out of 
the necessities of that primeval society in which the highest 
known order of political organization was the tribe, and in which 
neighboring tribes were perpetually at war with each other. 
Under such circumstances, those tribes in which the feeling 
of corporate responsibility was most intense must in general 
have shown the highest capacity for coherent organization, and 
must have subjugated or extinguished those tribes in which the 
feeling was more feebly developed. The feeling must have 
grown by natural selection until it became, as it were, part and 
parcel of the mental constitution of mankind. No wonder that 
we find the feeling so strongly developed among the highly cult- 
ured Greeks and Romans and Jews. A feeling so deeply rooted 
in men’s ancestral experiences must needs survive long after the 
establishment of social conditions totally different from the con- 
ditions which implanted it. If we wish for evidence that this 
sense of corporate responsibility has lain at the bottom of a great 
part of the perseeution which has made ecclesiastical history 
so abominable, we may find it, ready to hand, in the tale of wick- 
edness with which I began the present discussion. One of the 
arguments for the banishment of the Moriscoes, upon which the 
Archbishop of Valencia mainly relied, was the argument that the 
whole Spanish people were in the sight of Heaven responsible for 
the doubtful orthodoxy of these converts from Islam. “ He 
declared that the Armada, which Philip IT. sent against England 
in 1588, had been destroyed because God would not allow even 
that pious enterprise to sueceed while those who undertook 
it left heretics undisturbed at home. For the same reason, the 
late expedition to Algiers had failed; it being evidently the will 
of Heaven that nothing should prosper while Spain was inhabited 
by apostates.”* This argument, which produced a powerful 

* Buckle, Vol. IL, p. 47. 
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effect upon both king and people, was conceived precisely in the 
spirit of the primeval savage. And so when Mary Tudor, being 
afflicted with dropsy, supposed that she was about to give birth 
to a prince who should exclude from the succession the heretical 
Elizabeth, when the Te Deum was sung in St. Paul’s, and 
vessels .on the Thames fired salutes, and merry bells were set 
ringing in all the churches, and still the expected prince did 
not make his appearance ; when, after the keen disappointment, 
the queen began to reason with herself, “she could not doubt 
that her hopes had been at one time well founded; but for some 
fault, some error in herself, God had delayed the fulfillment of His 
promise. And what could that crime be? The accursed thing 
was still in the realm. She had been raised up, like the judges in 
Israel, for the extermination of God’s enemies; and she had 
smitten but a few here and there, when, like the evil spirits, 
their name was legion.”* As the practical result of these 
pious meditations, some fifty Protestants were forthwith burned 
at the stake. Obviously, Mary’s reasoning, like that of the 
Spanish archbishop, had no validity or significance whatever, 
except as it appealed to that terrible sense of corporate responsi- 
bility which they had inherited as a tradition from prehistoric 
times. 

Now, although the feeling of corporate responsibility for 
opinions was still so powerful as recently as the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, although plentiful traces of it may still be 
found at the present day, nevertheless the state of things by 
which the feeling was logically justified has long since passed 
away. And it has passed away, no doubt, never to return. It 
began to pass away so soon as men began to become organized 
into great nations, covering a vast extent of territory, and 
secured by their concentrated military strength against the 
gravest dangers of barbaric attack. In European history, the 
first conspicuous approach to this new state of things was made 
by the tremendous conquests of Rome. For a period of five 
centuries after the overthrow of Carthage and Macedonia, the 
Roman government held together a greater number of men of 
different races, tongues, and faiths than had ever before been so 
long held together since the world began; and, throughout the 
vast territory over which it held sway, it succeeded in main- 
taining a state of peace which, imperfect and fitful as it seems 
* Froude, ‘‘ History of England,” VL, 330. 
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from the point of view which we moderns have reached, still 
presented a striking contrast to the perpetual and universal war- 
fare of primitive peoples. Under this condition of things, the 
old ideas and feelings began to be modified in many ways. The 
passage from ancient to modern ideas of social obligation can be 
largely traced in the wonderfully suggestive history of the 
Roman jurisprudence. In the early ages of the Republic we find 
the legal existence of the individual well-nigh merged in that of 
his family, and we find his duties and obligations defined en- 
tirely by the status in which he is born. But, by the time of the 
great codification which went on under the Empire, we find the 
legal existence of the individual distinctly acknowledged, and his 
duties and cbligations largely determined by confract, as is the 
ease in modern society. Manifestly, the relations sustained by 
the individual toward so great a whole as the Empire could not 
be like the relations sustained by the individual toward so small 
a whole as the tribe. Through the sheer breaking up of tribal 
ideas of obligation which the Empire everywhere effected, the 
ideas of individual obligation characteristic of modern society 
began to emerge into the foreground. The most fundamental 
and far-reaching effect of Roman conquest was the decomposi- 
tion of primitive ideas, political and social, legal and religious. 
The world of separate tribes and separate cities, each with its 
peculiar laws, and each with its local deities and rites, came to 
an end, and was replaced by an organized European world, with 
its Roman law, based on ethical principles, acknowledged by 
vast masses of men, and with its Christian religion, based on the 
assertion of the universal brotherhood of men and the universal 
fatherhood of God. 

As in the Roman law, so also in Christianity, the innumerable 
new relations into which men were thrown resulted in a great 
deal of abstraction and generalization concerning the scope of 
men’s rights and duties. In the one case as in the other, the 
liberation of the individual from the old tribal bonds was effected 
by the process which brought him into immediate relations with 
a state possessing a dominion that was practically universal, and 
with Deity regarded as eternally ruling the whole created world. 
The individual salvation of each human being, as dependent upon 
his spiritual attitude toward his heavenly Father, is an idea 
distinctly present in Christianity as first enunciated, and in the 
prominence assumed by this grand idea the old notion of tribal 
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allegiance to a tutelar deity fades entirely out of sight. The idea 
that salvation is to be attained through conformity to a certain 
prescribed set of opinions or of ritual observances, or through 
obedience to a certain ordained priesthood, finds no support 
whatever in the teachings of Jesus as reported in the Gospels. 
So far from lending support to this primitive idea of religious 
obligation, Gospel Christianity is in itself a most emphatic protest 
against it; and it was through this wholesale discarding of 
primitive ideas that Christianity secured from the outset an 
element of permanence such as no other scheme of religion has 
ever possessed. Miraculous legend, impressive ceremonial, 
priestly devotion, doctrines awful or consoling,—these things 
have at times been potent influences in maintaining the sway of 
Christianity over the human mind; but the potency of such 
influences as these is limited in extent and in duration,—it is 
dependent upon transient states of society and transient phases 
of opinion. The permanent element in Christianity—the feature 
whereby it may still claim the allegiance of modern thinkers who 
reject the supernatural theology and the symbolic ritual—is the 
fact of its placing the conditions of salvation, not in doctrine or 
in ceremonial, but in right conduct as flowing from the impulse 
toward a higher life in which religion most essentially consists. 
Not they that say unto me, “Lord, Lord,” but they that do the 
will of our Father in heaven,—such was the first authoritative 
definition of the aspect of human life with which Christianity 
primarily concerns itself. 

Thus, Christianity in its earliest form may be regarded as a 
kind of Protestantism, in which old heathen ideas of conformity 
to tribal requirements as to doctrine and ritual were utterly dis- 
carded, and in which religion was presented as something which 
concerns the individual alone in the presence of the infinite God. 
But so lofty a conception as this could not be realized so long as 
Christianity had to make its way as a militant force among peoples 
who were still largely under the infiuence of primeval ideas of cor- 
porate responsibility foropinion. Already, in theirstruggle with the 
pagan society of the Empire, the preachers of the new ideas found 
it necessary to become organized as a “church militant,” and to 
have certain recognized dogmas, or—to use the old and expressive 
term—symbols, as a sort of banner around which to rally their 
adherents. This militant character of the early church explains 
the persistency with which all gnostic or rationalizing interpre- 
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tations of sacred mysteries were condemned and set aside ; they 
were liable to the charge of offering some possible ground of 
compromise with pagan philosophic ideas. The most rigid and 
uncompromising symbol—the one which involved the most com- 
plete self-surrender to the interests of the common struggle—was 
the one which worked the best; and hence there lay a certain 
sort of rude, practical logic beneath the much-derided phrase, 
Credo quia absurdum.* To rationalize the new dogma of the 
Trinity was in itself to make a quasi-concession to the Neo- 
Platonists; and herein was reason enough why the Athanasian 
interpretation should supplant the Arian. An organized priest- 
hood was necessary, too, in order to preserve the liberty of the 
Church at a time when the political structure of society was such 
that there was no other available check upon the autocratic 
power of the emperors. In its attitude as a “church militant,” 
therefore, Christianity was compelled to enforce conformity to 
dogma, and obedience to priestly authority ; and in doing these 
things, the feeling, still rife among men to which it appealed, 
was the old feeling of corporate responsibility for opinion. 

The old feeling, thus strongly appealed to at a time when its 
basis in the conditions of primeval society had been destroyed, 
received still stronger reénforeement when the Church took upon 
itself the tremendous task—to which the political forces of the 
Empire were no longer competent—of civilizing the barbaric 
world. From the time of Ulfilas to the time of Anschar there 
were five centuries of militancy, during which all the power of 
the spiritual as well as of the secular arm was taxed to the 
utmost in the work of making the Teutonic barbarians adopt the 
results of Graeco-Roman civilization. In warfare of this sort, the 
Church could do nothing less than appeal to the only available 
religious conceptions with which the past experience of its con- 
verts had made them familar. As in the political system of 
these ages of transition between ancient and modern civilization 
we observe a partial and temporary retrogression toward a pre- 
Roman tribal and local polity,—as exemplified in some of the 
aspects of feudalism,—so too in religious conceptions we may 
observe a partial and temporary renascence of primitive pagan 
ideas. To say that the Church adopted many pagan symbols is only 


* This point is well brought out in the Rev. J. H. Allen’s excellent little 
book, ‘‘ Fragments of Christian History.” 
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to say that the great men who shaped its missionary policy talked 
to their pagan converts in the language which they were best 
capable of understanding. The Church thus adopted the doctrine 
of corporate responsibility for opinion, very much as it adopted 
Yule-tide and Easter feasts, and the worship, under a scriptural 
name, of the Berecynthian Mother. The outcome of all this was 
that in the process of Christianizing the pagan world Christianity 
itself became more or less deeply paganized. Hence those terrible 
persecutions, of Albigensian and other heretics, which marked 
the epoch of the Church’s greatest supremacy, and which no one 
thought of justifying from the teachings of Jesus, but only from 
Old Testament texts expressing the crude, primitive notions of 
the Jews in their semi-barbarous period. 

But now, after the Teutonic and Slavic barbarians had 
become pretty nearly all converted; after Europe had come to 
feel itself reasonably secure against being overrun by Saracens 
or Mongols; after the principal European kingdoms had arrived 
at something like political stability; after the Crusades had 
shaken up men’s ideas by bringing the civilizations of the East 
and West in contact with each other; and after the partly pagan- 
ized Church had begun to put forth such pretensions as, if sue- 
cessful, would have converted Europe into a caliphate, and would 
thus have inflicted upon it the doom of stagnation like that 
which has overtaken the Mohammedan world; after this state of 
things had been reached, in the course of the thirteenth century, 
then symptoms of dissent began to manifest themselves,—vague 
murmurs, which heralded the great Protestant storm that was 
gathering. It was in the thirteenth century that the Church 
thought it necessary to desecrate the noble enthusiasm which 
had inspired the Crusades, by employing it to crush out heresy 
with fire and sword in the southern parts of France,—thus 
beginning that detestable scheme of robbing the French nation 
of its nimblest minds and strongest characters, which was con- 
tinued in scenes like the St. Bartholomew, and was consummated 
in the infamous dragonnades of 1685. It was in the thirteenth 
century, too, that the Spanish mind hit upon that ingenious 
device of the Inquisition, whereby all speculative originality was 
to be effectually extinguished in so-called “ acts-of-faith,” to the 
proper performance of which an abundant supply of fire-wood 
was the principal requisite. These new developments of the 
persecuting spirit show how formidable the spirit of dissent was 
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then becoming. This spirit of dissent, both at that time and in 
later days, was fond of assuming the form of a protest against 
the pagan corruptions of the Church, and in behalf of a return 
to the simplicity of organization, of doctrine, and of ritual, and 
to the purity of life, which characterized the Christianity of the 
apostolic age. This common element is discernible alike in the 
Bogomilians of the East, and in the Albigensians, Hussites, and 
Lollards of the West; and in the Puritanism of later times it is 
conspicuous. The majestic revolt of Luther—an event which 
did more for true religion than anything which had happened 
in the world since the days of Jesus and Paul—can in nowise 
likened to the innumerable schisms which have divided the 
Church on special points of doctrine, organization, and ritual. 
Its scope and importance were far greater than any of these, 
important as many of these have been. It took issue with the 
fundamental assumption upon which the Church had come, by 
slow degrees, to take its stand—the assumption of corporate 
responsibility for opinion and ceremonial. Its denial, though 
not explicit in every instance, was nevertheless couched in such 
wise as to cover implicitly the whole ground upon which the 
Church assumed the right to interfere with individual freedom. 
The protest of Luther, when its logical implications are unfolded, 
involves the assertion of the right of each individual to decide 
for himself what theological doctrines he can or can not accept, 
what ecelesiastical observances he shall or shall not adopt, and 
generally in what way he is to worship God. It has, indeed, 
required three centuries of discussion, since Luther’s time, to 
unfold all the logical implications of Protestantism. The theory 
of life which it contained was too lofty to be thoroughly and 
consistently understood, even by those who first conceived it 
distinetly enough to be willing to fight for it; and most Protest- 
ant churches have practically retained fragments here and there 
of the old Romanist and quasi-pagan assumption of corporate 
responsibility. The struggle of the Protestant world, however, 
has, in the main, been a struggle in behalf of the principle of 
individual responsibility, and in general the most energetic 
Protestants have been found on the side of absolute freedom in 
polities, which always means absolute freedom in religion sooner 
or later. It was the intensely Protestant Puritans who over- 
threw the last attempts at tyranny on the part of English kings, 
both in England and in America. 
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It would not be correct, therefore, to describe Protestantism 
—any more than it would be correct to describe Christianity—as 
a system of doctrines. To point to any particular doctrines held 
in common by all Protestants would be as difficult as to point 
to any particular doctrines held in common by all Christians. 
Viewed in the light of its own historic genesis, Protestantism 
may be described as that kind of religious polity which is based 
upon the conception of individual responsibility for opinion. The 
antagonist conception—of corporate responsibility for opinion— 
had its origin and justification in the military necessities of pri- 
meval society, when there were no political aggregates larger than 
the tribe. With the aggregation of men into great, complex, 
and stable political aggregates,—in other words, with the pass- 
ing away of the circumstances by which the notion of cor- 
porate responsibility was historically justified,—the notion began 
to lose its hold upon men’s minds. As men in the ordinary 
affairs of life began to proceed upon the notion of individual 
responsibility, they began to apply the same principle to 
religious matters; and great religious teachers began to pro- 
test against the various implications of the primeval notion. 
Such a protest was implicitly made by the Founder of Christian- 
ity, who insisted upon the importance of conduct and the worth- 
lessness of ceremonial and formula; and fifteen centuries later, 
after Europe had emerged from a life-and-death struggle with 
barbarism, in which primitive notions had been partially revived 
and the Church had become partially paganized, a similar pro- 
test, in the name of Christ, was explicitly made by Martin 
Luther. 

JOHN FISKE. 
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THE TELEGRAPH MONOPOLY. 


In the brief space of thirty years, the telegraphs of the world 
have grown to nearly half a million miles of line, and more than 
a million miles of wire,—or a length equal to forty circuits of the 
earth. The number of messages now annually sent can scarcely 
be computed. Every country in the world that possesses even the 
elements of civilization has experienced the benefits of the tele- 
graph, to a greater or less extent. China, however, still refuses to 
permit the establishment of an inland system,—there being as yet 
but twenty-four miles of line within that empire. All other gov- 
ernments of the world have extensive lines, and are continually 
enlarging the facilities for telegraphic communication. Of all 
countries, our own has the greatest length of lines and wire, 
and sends the greatest number of messages. At the close of 
the year 1880, there were in the United States 170,103 miles of 
line, and during that year 33,155,991 messages were sent. The 
miles of wire were about 300,000, This does not include the lines 
used exclusively for railroad business. The other countries 
having the greatest length of lines are as follows: Russia, 56,170 
miles; Germany, 41,431; France, 36,970; Austria-Hungary, 
30,403; Australia, 26,842; Great Britain, 23,156; British India, 
18,209; Turkey, 17,085; and Italy, 15,864.* In the principal 
governments of the world, except the United States, the tele- 
graph is a part of the postal system; but in this country private 
corporations construct and control all telegraph lines. The 
Western Union Telegraph Company, however, has absorbed other 
companies, until at this time it has the whole telegraphic system 
of the United States in its exclusive control, with a few 
unimportant exceptions. The growth of the Western Union 


* See “‘ American Almanac,” 1881, page 42. 
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Company presents one of the most remarkable instances on 
record of the grasping power of corporations. In 1856, it 
began its corporate career under its present name, with the 
sanction of the legislature of New York, its authorized capital 
being half a million dollars, only three-fourths of which had 
been issued at that time. It has grown step by step, until its 
capital stock, since the recent consolidation, has reached the 
sum of $80,000,000. Capital stock is presumed to represent 
the amount of money expended in the building up of the 
property of the company; but such a presumption would do 
violence to all the facts in the history of the Western Union 
Company. The issuing of scrip or stock dividends has con- 
stituted one of the chief features of its corporate management. 
Serip dividends have been declared to the amount of over four 
hundred per cent. of its capital at one time. A careful 
examination of the history of the company will show that, prior 
to the recent consolidation, of a capital stock nominally amount- 
ing to $41,000,000, over $26,000,000 was the product of scrip 
dividends: the remainder, $15,000,000, represents the money 
actually invested. 

From 1856 to the present time, the Western Union Company 
has absorbed more than sixty different telegraph companies,— 
the last and greatest of its feats in the absorption of rival 
lines having just been accomplished. It has now purchased 
the property and franchises of the American Union and the 
Atlantic and Pacific Companies. The consideration paid 
embraced another enormous issue of watered stock. New 
issues of Western Union stock to the amount of $15,000,000 
were ‘paid to the American Union Company, and $8,400,000 
to the Atlantic and Pacific; while scrip dividends, amounting 
to over $15,000,000, were paid to the holders of Western Union 
stock, representing what the company is pleased to denominate 
the amount of earnings which it has invested in construction 
and purchase of other lines since 1866, but which is more 
properly called “pure water.” The actual cost of the plant 
of the American Union Company cannot have exceeded 
$6,000,000 ; and fifty cents on the dollar of the nominal capital 
of the Atlantic and Pacific Company would be a very liberal 
estimate of the actual cost of its property. Hence, we have in 
the issue of $39,000,000 of additional stock in the purchase of 
the two companies named, at least $28,000,000 of watered stock, 
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making the whole amount of watered stock in the nominal 
capital of $80,000,000 in the consolidated corporation nearly 
55,000,000, and leaving only $25,000,000 to represent the actual 
capital invested. While the consolidated companies may have 
cost $25,000,000 for construction, yet it is believed by those best 
informed that their entire property can be reproduced with new 
material for not exceeding $20,000,000. If then the capital stock 
of the consolidated companies were $20,000,000, and the directors 
would be content with eight per centum interest upon such 
capital, after paying all expenses and keeping the property in 
repair, the people would have no reason to complain of private 
management. But a nominal capital of $80,000,000 has been 
created, and dividends upon this enormous inflation will be 
exacted from the business of the country for all time to come. 
The people are naturally concerned as to what may be their 
rights in the premises. Judging the future by the past, we have 
no assurance that watering stock and absorbing rival companies 
are to cease. It was supposed, until the recent consolidation was 
suggested, that a capital stock of $41,000,000, bottomed on an 
actual expenditure of $15,000,000 of money, was an achievement 
sufficiently great to satisfy the cupidity and ambition of the most 
pretentious corporation. But there seems to be no limit to the 
power of this company to absorb its rivals and water its stock. 
If there were any ground for hope that the present consolidation 
would be the last of its kind, we might with some approximation 
to exactitude compute the result and the effect upon the future 
business of the country. Eighty million dollars of stock, upon 
which future dividends are to be paid of at least eight per centum 
per annum, would require $6,400,000 annually to supply the 
demand. The $20,000,000 actually invested might, properly 
managed, earn eight per centum per annum, or $1,600,000, 
Hence the profit to be exacted from watered stock by this com- 
pany amounts to $4,800,000 every year. This tax, thus levied 
upon and exacted from the business of this country by the Western 
Union Company, upon this fictitious stock, is equal to a perma- 
nent debt of $150,000,000 of three-per-centum Government bonds. 
The profits of the Western Union Company during the past 
ten years have averaged over eight and one-half per cent. upon 
its nominal capital of $41,000,000. For the year 1880, its net 
profits were $5,833,938, or over fourteen per centum upon its 
whole capital. Notwithstanding this enormous profit for the 
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past ten years, covering a period, from 1873 to 1876, of the great- 
est financial depression and prostration of all kinds of business, 
yet we are informed by the terms of the agreement for the con- 
solidation, that over $15,500,000 in addition have been earned 
since 1866, and invested in construction and purchase of other 
lines. We also learn that in 1879 $6,000,000 of its own stock, 
which had been purchased by the company with its earnings, 
was divided among its stockholders. It has also purchased 
with its earnings half the stock of the Atlantic and Pacifie Com- 
pany, which had a market value of about $2,000,000. These 
facts will illustrate the enormous profits of the Western Union 
Company. How long will the people submit to this exaction— 
this tax upon the business and industry of the country? That 
will depend upon the power and disposition of the Government 
to furnish a remedy. Unless a corporation created by one of the 
States is more powerful than the Government of the United 
States, the people will find a way to escape from the clutches 
of this monopoly. 

Various means of relief have been suggested; some of them 
deserve to be carefully considered. 

First. The regulation by the States and by the General Govern- 
ment of the rates to be charged for the transmission of messages. 
By a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
ease of the Pensacola Telegraph Company (6th Otto, p. 7), it was 
held that the powers conferred upon Congress to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the several States, and to 
establish post-offices and post-roads, were not confined to the 
instrumentalities of commerce or of the postal services known or 
in use When the Constitution was adopted, but keep pace with 
the progress of the country, and adapt themselves to the new 
developments of time and circumstances. Chief-Justice Waite, 
in delivering the opinion in this ease, said: “Sinee the case of 
Gibbous against Ogden (9 Wheat., 1), it has never been doubted 
that commercial intercourse is an element of commerce which 
comes within the regulating power of Congress. Post-oflices and 
post-roads are established to facilitate the transmission of intel- 
ligence ; but commerce and the postal service are placed in the 
power of Congress because, being national in their operation, 
they should be under the protecting power of the National 
Government.” 


The Court held further that these powers of the General 
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Government extend from the coach to the railroad, and from 
the railroad to the telegraph, as new agencies are successively 
brought into use to meet the demands of increasing population 
and wealth. It having been decided that the sending of mes- 
sages by telegraph is commerce within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, and that Congress may regulate such commerce among 
the States, whatever control over the subject is implied by the 
term “regulate” may be exercised by Congress as to all messages 
sent from one State to another. 

Whatever right the several States may have to regulate the 
rates to be charged by railways within their limits, that same 
right they have to regulate the rates for sending telegraphic 
communications. The power “to regulate” is somewhat indefi- 
nite, and the extent to which Congress may go in the regulation 
of commerce among the States is still a disputed question; but 
it is conceded that railroad corporations are common carriers, 
and that, as such, their rates must be reasonable, and that they 
cannot practice unjust discrimination or extortion. A similar 
rule must apply to telegraph companies in the transmission of 
messages. Congress has never assumed heretofore the right to 
regulate either the rates upon railroads or telegraph lines, and 
whether the power exists to fix arbitrarily such rates as to inter- 
State commerce is a disputed question. The fixing of reason- 
able rates to be charged for the transmission of telegraphic 
messages, involving, as it would, State and national legislation, 
and the enforcement of the observance of such rates by private 
companies, would be attended with so many difficulties as to 
make this means of relief exceedingly doubtful, if not 
impossible. 

Second. Another means of relief which has been proposed is 
to the effect that Congress should authorize the construction of 
telegraph lines at the Government expense, to be operated in con- 
nection with the Post-Office Department, leaving the lines now 
owned by corporations to be managed by them in their own way. 
A bill has been introduced in the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Ellis, of Louisiana, and is now pending before the House commit- 
tee on post-offices and post-roads, which provides for the erection 
of a line of telegraphs between Washington and Boston, with 
offices at New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other inter- 
mediate cities. This measure has in view the testing of the 
question of Government ownership and control of telegraphs. It 
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would not interfere directly with the existing companies, but 
would be in opposition to them, and the rates for messages on 
the Government lines, between the points named in the bill, 
would be fixed by Congress. While this is intended as an experi- 
ment, it looks ultimately to an extension of that system so as to 
embrace all parts of the country, and bring the various post-offices 
of the Union into coéperation with the telegraph lines. Whether 
such a system of Government postal telegraph can be made self- 
sustaining, in competition with private enterprise, can only be 
determined by practical tests. Private companies would be com- 
pelled to reduce their rates, at all points reached by Government 
lines, to the postal standard. Should the business be insufficient to 
remunerate both the public and private systems, one or the other 
must inevitably break down. Any deficiencies in the Government 
service could be supplied by Congressional appropriations, as is 
now done in the postal service. But private enterprises would 
not long remain in existence unless remunerative. If the business 
of the country is sufficient to support two systems, there can be 
no valid objection to a postal telegraph in competition with 
private enterprise. But the fear is that private enterprise 
would maintain lines only where the business was great, and 
abandon all other routes. This would leave the non-paying 
business to be done by the Government, and compel a ruinous 
competition with private companies at paying points. That an 
exclusively Government system can be self-sustaining is proved 
by the experience of other governments, and by the enormous 
profits of the Western Union Company in this country. If, there- 
fore, the property of existing companies can be purchased at the 
actual cost value thereof, without any reference to the market 
value of the stock, which represents rather the value of the 
monopoly than of the plant, such purchase and exclusive Govern- 
ment control would seem to be the wiser policy to be pursued. 
The propriety of making an effort in good faith on the part of 
the Government, to secure an appraisement of the property of 
existing telegraph companies, with a view to its purchase, upon 
fair and reasonable terms, before establishing a postal telegraph 
in competition with such companies, will be discussed hereafter 
in this article. 

Third. It has been proposed that Congress should aid some 
private corporation, and form a kind of Government copartner- 
ship with it, by means of which, without any appropriation of 
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public funds, individual enterprise could be successfully intrusted 
with the telegraphic business of the country at greatly reduced 
rates, without the possibility of expense to the Government. 
A bill having this object in view is now pending in Con- 
gress, introduced into the Senate by Senator Kirkwood, of 
Towa, in the month of January. This bill proposes to aid the 
United States Postal Telegraph Company, a corporation created 
under the laws of the State of Iowa, in the construction and opera- 
tion of telegraph lines in the United States. It confers the same 
privileges, powers, and franchises upon that corporation which 
were conferred by the act of Congress of July 24th, 1866, upon all 
telegraph companies which should file a written acceptance of the 
conditions and restrictions of the act, and, in addition, authorizes 
the company to use post-offices of the fourth class, and postmas- 
ters and post-carriers in the transmission and delivery of mes- 
sages. It also provides for a uniform rate of twenty cents for 
twenty words, exclusive of addresses, to and from all parts of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, and the Territories. 
No appropriation is asked of Congress, and no increase of Gov- 
ernment expense would be required. The advantages claimed 
for this measure are that it would furnish a uniform and 
reasonable rate for the transmission of messages, and that it 
would at the same time be free from the objections urged 
against a Governmental postal system, that it concentrates too 
much power in the hands of the Government. Of course, the 
company which asks this aid of Congress would be compelled to 
compete with existing companies in the transmission of mes- 
sages, and what effect its passage would have upon existing lines 
is difficult to determine. But, in any event, it would compel the 
reduction of rates between points where the semi-Government 
service was established to the rates fixed by law, viz., twenty cents 
for twenty words to all parts of the country. A similar propo- 
sition was submitted to Congress in 1871, but was not favorably 
considered. 

Fourth. Another measure of relief from the exactions of the 
telegraph monopoly which has been suggested, is that which 
provides for the purchase of existing lines, and their ownership 
by the Government, and the operation and extension of the 
system hereafter under exclusive Government control. In 
1866, the telegraph companies obtained important privileges 
and franchises from the General Government, viz., the right 
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to ecmstruct, maintain, and operate lines of telegraph through 
and over any portion of the public domain, over and along 
any of the military or post roads, and across the navigable 
waters of the United States. They were also empowered to use 
from the public lands the necessary stone, lumber, and other 
materials to be used in the construction and operation of their 
lines, and to preémpt public lands for stations. They were pro- 
hibited, however, from transferring to any other corporation, 
association, or person any of the franchises which were granted 
to them. This latter provision has been wholly disregarded by 
the companies. The following proviso was inserted in this 
act, viz.: that “The United States may, for postal, military, 
or other purposes, purchase all the telegraph lines, property, 
and effects of any or all companies acting under the provisions 
of the act of July 24th, 1866, entitled ‘An act to aid in the 
construction of telegraph lines, and to seeure to the Gov- 
ernment the use of the same for postal, military, and other 
purposes,’ at an appraised value to be ascertained by five com- 
petent, disinterested persons, two of whom shall be selected by 
the Postmaster-General of the United States, two by the com- 
pany interested, and one by the four so previously selected.” 
It was also provided in the act that, before any telegraph com- 
pany should exercise any of the powers or privileges therein 
conferred, such company should file its written acceptance 
with the Postmaster-General of the restrictions and obligations 
required by law. Each of the great telegraph companies now 
doing business in the United States, and especially those em- 
braced in the recent consolidation, has filed with the Postmaster- 
General its written acceptance of the restrictions and obligations 
imposed by this act. Each of those companies is therefore bound 
to convey to the United States all of its lines, property, and 
effects, whenever the Government shall tender an amount 
equal to the appraised value, ascertained in the manner stated. 
The necessity for such appraisement is apparent. It has been 
urged in objection to such an appraisement that the telegraph 
companies would stock the board of appraisers with their own 
friends. This is possible, but not probable. <A bill to provide 
for such appraisement is now pending in Congress. ‘The apprais- 
ers are to be appointed in the manner provided by law, and as 
agreed to by the companies. They cannot complain. Two of 
these appraisers must be appointed by the Postmaster-General. 
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So great will be the popular interest in such an appraisement, 
that no official can hope to escape public condemnation if he 
should falter in his duty in so important a matter. He will be 
expected to make his appointments from gentlemen of the high- 
est character and approved integrity. Nor could the companies 
themselves afford to pursue a different course. The pending bill 
requires an inventory of all the property of the companies to 
be made, and the appraised value of each item to be given; 
and all the facts and evidence collected by the board of appraisers 
are to be printed and laid before Congress at its next December 
session. Ifthe appraisement is too high, the fact will be apparent 
to every one, and the board of appraisers will be convicted before 
the public of gross official misconduct. 

If the appraisement is exorbitant, it will be impossible to get 
a bill through Congress to pay the companies such exorbitant 
price for their property. It must not be assumed that the Gov- 
ernment will be under any obligation to purchase the property 
of the companies at the appraised value. If the appraisers 
should so far forget the responsibilities of their position as to 
fix the value at an unreasonable amount, the appraisement 
would only serve to defeat the purchase of existing lines, and 
the Government might then proceed to establish lines of its 
own, and the extension of lines could be prosecuted with as great 
rapidity as the appropriations made by Congress would author- 
ize. This would force the existing companies into competition 
with the Government lines, and compel them to adjust their rates 
according to the Government standard. An appraisement of 
existing lines, if it did not result in their purchase, would at 
least expose the fictitious values upon which the stock of such 
lines has been issued, and would furnish Congress with reliable 
information as to the cost of constructing and maintaining lines 
of its own. The bill referred to also provides that the President 
shall address circular letters to our diplomatic and consular 
representatives abroad, requesting them to report upon the 
working of postal telegraph systems in other countries. If 
this bill should pass, Congress, at its December session, would 
have before it all the facts necessary to an intelligent consid- 
eration and determination of the question. 

There can be no objection to a Government postal telegraph 
system upon the ground of want of power in Congress to estab- 
lish it. The Supreme Court of the United States has decided, 
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as above stated, in the Pensacola telegraph case, that the trans- 
mitting of telegraphic messages comes under the power of 
Congress to establish post-offices and post-roads. The Gov- 
ernment may send letters by steam power, or messages by 
electricity. The Supreme Court of the United States having 
unequivocally construed the Constitution on this point, the 
question of power is settled beyond further discussion. The 
only question to be considered in connection with the matter 
is one of expediency. 

Can a Government telegraph system be made self-sustaining 
at rates materially less than those charged by private companies? 
This question is answered by the experience of other govern- 
ments. In England, the Government purchased all the telegraph 
lines of private companies ten years ago, paying therefor fifty 
million dollars. The price paid was exorbitant, and out of all 
proportion to the cost of the lines. The rates were immediately 
reduced, and lines extended to localities which had previously 
been without telegraph facilities. This entailed increased expend- 
itures, and the reduction of rates caused large increase of busi- 
ness. The twenty-sixth report of the Postmaster-General of 
Great Britain, for the financial year ending 31st of March, 1880, 
reviews briefly the results achieved during the ten years which 
have elapsed since the telegraphs of the country were transferred 
to the Government. Some of the paragraphs of that report are of 
especial interest to this country. The Postmaster-General says: 


“At the time of the transfer, the telegraph companies had 1992 offices, 
in addition to 496 railway offices at which telegraphic work was performed, 
making the total number of offices 2488. At the end of the past year there 
were 3924 post-offices, and 1407 railway stations open for telegraph work, 
making the total number of telegraph offices within the United Kingdom 
5331. 

“The number of instruments in use by the companies was 2200, exelu- 
sive of those on private wires. The number in use in the post-oflice has 
increased to 8151. ‘ 

“On taking over the telegraph, the post-office commenced with 5651 
miles of telegraph line, embracing 48,990 miles of wire, and these numbers 
have been increased to 23,156 miles of line, embracing 100,851 miles of 
“The total length of submarine cables connecting different parts of the 
United Kingdom was 139 miles in 1869. Last year it was 707 miles. 

“There were about 6,500,000 messages forwarded by the telegraph com- 
panies and by railway companies transacting public telegraph business, in 
the course of the year 1869. Last year the post-office forwarded 26,547,137 
messages, so that the business has increased fourfold. 
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“The telegraph companies sent news to 144 towns, the number of sub- 
seribers being 306, including 173 newspaper publishers. Last year the post- 
office sent news to 313 towns, the number of subscribers, including 513 
newspaper publishers, being 806. 

“During the session of Parliament, the companies sent about 6100 
words of news daily, and at other times about 4000 daily. The post-office 
during the last year sent an average of 25,697 words a day when Parliament 
was sitting, and 21,702 when Parliament was not sitting.” 


During the last ten years of Government control in Great 
Britain, the total revenue has every year exceeded the expend- 
iture. Since 1874, the cost of extensions has been included in 
the expenses, and in recent years there were charged to the 
expenses of the telegraph system the purchase of a site for the 
new post-office at Manchester, and also large sums paid to 
railroad companies in settlement of arrears. During the same 
time, the Government service has been performed without cost 
and without entering the amount in the receipts. The value 
of the telegraph work performed for Government account 
without payment during the year ending March 31st, 1880, was 
$76,910, and the net revenue of the service for the same year, 
including the Government service, was $1,781,520. For the ten 
years of Government control, the receipts have exceeded the 
expenditures nearly $10,000,000, not including the value of the 
service performed for the Government. This does not include 
interest upon the original investment, but does include the cost 
of extensions since 1874, and all other expenses of maintaining 
and extending the service. But if we take into consideration 
interest on the original investment, such interest should be com- 
puted upon the actual cash value of the plant, and not upon the 
exorbitant price paid. It is a well-known fact that the Govern- 
ment paid four or five times more to the companies than the 
property was actually worth. Our Government will certainly 
not be betrayed into making a similar blunder. If the cash 
value of the plant be estimated at $20,000,000, the service 
has yielded five per cent. interest upon such investment. But as 
the plant when purchased was reasonably worth only half that 
amount, the profits realized have equaled ten per cent. upon 
such actual value, besides all the expenses of the service. 

The charge for telegrams throughout the United Kingdom is 
one shilling—or twenty-five cents—for the first twenty words, and 
six cents for every additional five words or part of five words ; the 
names and addresses of the sender and receiver are not counted. 
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The charges for press telegrams are one shilling for every one 
hundred words or portion of one hundred words, handed in 
between six P. M. and nine A. M., and one shilling for every 
seventy-five words, or portion of seventy-five words, handed in 
between nine A. M. and six P. M., with an additional charge of 
four cents per one hundred words, or four cents per seventy- 
five words, as the case may be, for every additional address. 

Telegraph stamps of various denominations are prepared and 
sold, the same as postage stamps. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. J. H. Blackfan, United States 
Superintendent of Foreign Mails, for the following statement of 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES OF INTERIOR TELEGRAPH SERVICE IN 
SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 


Receipts. Expenses. 


Francet.... 1877 16.28 ets. $3,203,800.00 —_ 
Belgiumf. .. 1878 8.14 “ 426,258.84 $518,698.30 
Germanyt.. 1876 24.42 2,441,529.90 3,798,133.23 
Italyt 16.28 1,451,088.64 1,200,430.47 
Switzerland{ 1879 13.01 “ 400,763.04 314,893.39 
Russiat.... 1874 32.56-$1.307;4§  3,046,559.08 2,377,993.56 


Notr.—In the above table, the france is estimated at 198; cents; the 
mark at 23y{;; the lira at 1955;; and the rouble at 6674. 


The rates in the foregoing table are estimated upon the basis 
of twenty words for each message; but, in the governments of 
Belgium, Switzerland, and France, ten words may be sent in one 
message, exclusive of addresses, to any distance within the 
country for ten cents. 

A comparison of the rates paid for telegraphic communica- 


* From official report published by the Austrian Statistical Bureau, 
Vienna, 1880. 

t From “ Statesman’s Year-Book, 1878.” 

'$ From original reports from Belgian and Swiss offices. 

§ According to distance. 

|| According to a statement in the “ Statesman’s Year-Book, 1878,” there 
were annual deficits from the establishment of the Publie Telegraph Depart- 
ment, in March, 1851, till the end of 1876. (No later data accessible at 
Office of Foreign Mails.) 
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tion by the people in the principal countries of Europe, under 
a government system, will show how great is the imposition 
practiced upon the people of this country by the present tele- 
graph companies. The average price paid per message in the 
United States is over thirty-eight cents, according to the official 
reports of the Western Union Company. The ordinary message 
is restricted to ten words. But, in England, the ordinary mes- 
sage may contain twenty words, which is sent throughout the 
kingdom for twenty-five cents; and the average charge of all 
messages sent for the past year was but twenty-seven cents. In 
explanation of this fact, the company will claim that the dis- 
tances are much greater in this country. But, as the principal 
expense is in sending, receiving, and delivering the messages, 
the matter of distance is of but little consequence. It is a well- 
ascertained fact that every reduction in rates has produced a 
large increase of business, as well as augmented the receipts of 
the service. With a Government system in this country, we 
might reasonably expect a reduction of rates to not exceeding 
twenty cents for twenty words to any part of the United States 
and the Territories, a large increase in the number of offices, 
and an enormous increase in the number of messages. How 
long the people will forego such benefits, and permit the exac- 
tions and extortion of private companies, remains to be seen. 
The commercial and social benefits to the people which would 
immediately follow increased telegraphic communication at 
reasonable rates, in a country of the vast extent of our own, 
can scarcely be estimated. The press of the country is especially 
interested in securing increased facilities for the transmission 
of news. Under a Government system, private wires might be 
rented both to the Associated Press, and to newspaper publishers 
whose business would justify it, at rates which would merely 
reimburse the Government for the cost of constructing and 
maintaining the press wires, in connection with other Govern- 
ment wires upon the same lines. Boards of trade could also 
secure the separate use of wires connecting the principal cities of 
ihe Union; and all classes of people, both for social and business 
purposes, could obtain telegraph facilities at reasonable rates. 
The Western Union Company not only enjoys a monopoly of 
the business of transmitting messages by telegraph, but also a 
monopoly of commercial intelligence. Two of the directors of 
the company are reputed to be worth two hundred million dollars, 
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and practically control the railway transportation of the whole 
country. They may raise or depress the prices of all agricultural 
products at their will, by raising or reducing freights. Add to 
this immense power a monopoly of all commercial intelligence, 
and they may deal in “ futures” of corn, wheat, cotton, and other 
products, with absolute certainty of success. With such oppor- 
tunities, the only limit of their gains will be the amount of 
tribute which the agriculture and business of the country can 
yield. Farmers, shippers, merchants, and traders will be per- 
mitted to earn a living, if they are careful and frugal, but beyond 
that they must not hope to go. The transportation and telegraph 
monopoly will gather in all the rest. Under a Government system, 
intelligence at least would be furnished to all alike. Under 
stringent laws and regulations, the telegraph and the mails would 
be alike at the service of all. “ First come, fixst served” would 
be the imperative law of the land, and the secrecy of messages 
could be as sacredly preserved as is the secrecy of letters in the 
mails. 

The most potent argument advanced against a Government 
postal telegraph is that the increased number of employés would 
place too great power in the hands of the Federal Administration, 
and that the telegraph might be used as an engine of political 
oppression. If there were no means of preventing by legislation 
such a result, the argument would be almost decisive. Yet, even 
though this result were not preventable, there would still remain 
the choice of evils between a system liable to abuse by being used 
to secure political ascendancy, and a system controlled wholly by 
personal eupidity and corporate greed. But the legislation that 
provides for a Government system should be so carefully framed 
that it will not only secure a telegraph service conducted upon 
strict business principles, but also free the postal service from 
the control of politicians, and place the whole business of trans- 
mitting intelligence under non-partisan management. There 
should be at least one branch of the public service entirely 
beyond the reach of all partisan considerations. As the trans- 
mission of letters and telegrams concerns the great body of the 
people, this service should be conducted with strict impartiality, 
and freed from all the exigencies of party. Legislation securing 
this result once obtained, its salutary benefits would be a 
sufficient guarantee against its repeal. 

Wituiam M. SPRINGER. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


I not unnaturally feel disinclined to speak in public of the 
character and genius of Longfellow, as he is happily still among 
us, and as I may perhaps be allowed to call him my friend; but 
he stands so far aloof from the possibility of censorial severity 
that I think I shall hardly give offense. I certainly should aban-- 
don the idea of writing of him at all, had I aught to say which 
he would be hurt to hear. To criticism on his poetry he must 
by this time be well used. I do not remember to have seen any- 
thing more hard toward him than a parody. I, at any rate, shall 
not be harsh. Indeed, he gives no scope for critical severity,— 
never offending, never attempting to rise so high as to “o’erleap 
itself and fall on the other” side, never ridiculous, never mag- 
niloquent, seldom magnificent. His finer touches come so grad- 
ually upon us, that we hardly feel ourselves to be in an element 
above our own. Evangeline, when she finds that Gabriel is not 
with his father—* Gone! Is Gabriel gone?”—hardly expresses 
to our feelings all the pathos of her love, because we have grad- 
ually come to live among pathetic utterances. He has never 
received all the praise due to him, but he has thus escaped invid- 
ious remark. He had crept up to our hearts before we had 
learned to think that he was mastering our judgment. In this 
way he has escaped all hardships of criticism, and he certainly 
will not receive a heavy measure of it from me. 

In personal contact with Longfellow, the stranger is apt to 
drop the poet in the gentleman, the distinguished man of letters 
in the uncommonly pleasant fellow whom he has encountered. 
Whether this is as it ought to be I will leave my readers to 
decide. I do not think that poets generally make themselves so 
cheap,—or that distinguished men of letters do so. There is 
generally something which declares to you the fact that you are 
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in the presence of a remarkable person. “ This is the pleasantest 
man I ever met,” the British stranger is inclined to say. “ He is 
a first-class gentleman. But where is Longfellow? Where's the 
American poet?” And, indeed, he is not at all like his country- 
men in this respect, among whom, as in some other countries, 
the man of letters likes to claim the respect which he believes to 
be due to him. Motley chose to be known as Motley; so did 
Emerson. So also did my excellent friend Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
—and will do so long, let us hope. His children, his cigars, the 
dinner he will give you,—or more probably yourself,—are the 
subjects which are apt to come up with Longfellow in his con- 
versation with you. 

In speaking of Hawthorne in these pages, and in comparing 
his genius with that of others, I mentioned the purity of Long- 
fellow, and I said that “the seraphie excellence of ‘ Hiawatha’ 
and ‘ Evangeline’ could have proceeded only from a mind which 
the world’s roughness had neither toughened nor tainted.” Such, 
to my thinking, is the peculiar nature of Longfellow’s muse. But 
he is pure without the slightest affectation of purity. Among 
our own bards there are those with whom the same delicacy is 
their peculiar characteristic. Cowper is as pure as could be any 
strictest lady. But with him it amounts almost to an affectation. 
He rises, especially in his “ Task,” to great heights of poetry ;— 
beyond, perhaps, those which, in his simplicity, Longfellow 
attempts. He is, too, a complete master of the melody of versi- 
fication, whereas Longfellow, in the peculiar manner and methods 
which he has adopted, becomes sometimes almost prosaic. But 
a study of Longfellow’s works leaves on the reader’s mind a feel- 
ing that he is pure because of his nature. Cowper, on the other 
hand, raises a conviction that he is pure by having overcome his 
nature. He seems to betray a former connection with original 
sin. The other is simply living the life he has ever lived, in 
which sin has had no part. If he be seraphic, it is because he 
was born and bred so, and to be seraphic has come easy to him. 
That Cowper must have had stirring struggles with the devil in 
his youth, and have conquered him, is quite certain. Cowper 
delights in old women, as being less wicked than old men, and is 
pious, mad, and inspired. Longfellow takes the people as they 
come, and is neither pious, nor mad, nor, to the outward sense, 
inspired. But he is a great poet, and his poetry is perfectly pure. 
:  Heis, I think, essentially unlike his countrymen,—so much so, 
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that, of all the poets of his day, he is the last that I should have 
guessed to be an American had I come across his works in igno- 
rance of the fact. He is never loud, far-fetched, funny, or extrav- 
agant. He is unlike Bryant, Poe, Lowell, and Bret Harte. 
Italian poetry, which he delights to translate,—probably from the 
relief which he finds in having occasionally to supply words only 
and not ideas,—has been his model. As he is pure, so also is he 
graceful. But that for which you have to look, and will most 
surely find in his poetry, is pathos. Now a story of love may be 
delightfully told, and yet not be pathetic. Look at Rosalind, 
where the comedy, fresh and sweet as it is, frustrates pathos; or 
even Juliet, where the love leaps from passion to tragedy, and 
never quite enters on the melancholy realm of pathos. Look at 
your dictionary, and you shall see that pathos is called passion. 
The words, indeed, from their derivation, should mean the same; 
but the meaning they convey to us at present is very different. 
No one would, I think, deseribe the story of Evangeline as one of 
strong passion, but no story more pathetic was ever written. A 
soft melancholy, which may rise indeed sometimes to tragic sor- 
row, but which never loses its softness and never ceases to be 
tender, is necessary to pathos. And such is the distinguishing 
characteristic of Longfellow in all his longer popular poems. 
Indeed, it is to be found in all that he writes, poetry as well as 
prose. For it we read “Evangeline” and “ Hiawatha,” but it is 
to be found in almost all his minor poems. In the carillon of 
“The Belfry of Bruges” he hears— 


“. . . or dreams he hears, 
Intermingled with the song, 
Thoughts that he has cherished long; 
Hears amid the chime and singing 
The bells of his own village ringing.” 


What can be more pathetic than the idea to which Thor in his 
challenge gives rise 


“Thou art a God, too, 
O Galilean! 
And thus single-handed 
Unto the combat, 


Gauntlet or Gospel, 
Here IT defy thee!” 


In singing of Nuremberg, he breaks out into pathos: 
VOL, CXXXIL—NO. 293. 26 
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“Vanished is the ancient splendor, and before my dreamy eye 
Wave these mingling shapes and figures, like a faded tapestry.” 


Again : 
“Then the moon in all her pride, 
Like a spir't glorified, 
Filled and overflowed the night 
With revelations of her light.” 


And I will quote the last lines of that well-worn song, 
“ Excelsior” : 
“There in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 
And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star—- 
‘ Excelsior.’” 


You cannot say that any of these passages are passionate, 
but they will all fill you with pathos,—if your ideas as to the 
words be the same as mine. In this feeling, without which the 
man who reads much hardly passes a day of his life, Longfellow 
continually indulges. In the passages to which I have referred 
there is no charm of love, nor is there an idea of suffering; but 
who can read them without something of pathos coming across 
his heart? 

I purpose .in the following pages to take our poet’s three 
most known works and analyze them as best I may be able. I 
will not here give his prose works, which, charming though they 
be, are not as widely known as his poetry. By “ Hyperion” and 
“Kavanagh” he has not become that Longfellow whom all 
readers on this side of the water delight to honor and aspire to 
know, but by “ Evangeline,” “ Hiawatha,” and “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish.” To these I will add the vision of the viking in 
“The Skeleton in Armor.” 

“Evangeline ” is the story of a girl who, with all the inhabi- 
tants of the village in which she lives, is banished from her home 
at Grand-Pré, in Acadia. There are a few words in the poem 
alluding to old-fashioned British tyranny, and we are told in a 
short preface that when the land was given over by the French 
to the English,—that land which is now called Nova Scotia,— the 
inhabitants of Grand-Pré were supposed to have lent their aid to 
French rebels, and to have been driven from their homes in con- 
sequence. Seeing that they were all French, it was natural that 
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they should have done so. It took place nearly two hundred 

years ago, and the poet has been, at any rate, justified in imagin- 

ing the cruelty, even if it did not exist. The story begins with 
the description of the village : 


“In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin of Minas, 
Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand-Pré 
Lay in the fruitful valley.” 


The poet has selected the meter of the Iliad and neid, and 
has chosen to write the work by which he will be best known to 
all posterity in hexameters. A friend consulted before the writ- 
ing would have cautioned him of difficulties, and would have told 
him that their rhythm better suits the Greek or Latin language, 
with its closely defined prosody, than the English, which depends 
chiefly upon its verbal attractions, or rhymes and cadences. He 
would have warned the poet against the monotony of this meas- 
ure when applied to English, and would have proved to him by 
reading a pasSage aloud that it falls into a sing-song melody. 
But, had the friend waited till the total result had been accom- 
plished, he would not have repelled the attempt. In reading 
aloud, the reader has to guard against the above-named effect; 
but he can guard against it, and then gradually the lines assume 
a tranquil dignity admirably suited to the subject. Let imitators 

. beware, lest in writing hexameters, not difficult in English, they 
will seem to attempt to reach Longfellow,—and will fail. 

Of the Acadian village we become acquainted with six of the 
inhabitants. There is Benedict Bellefontaine the farmer, and 
his daughter Evangeline. There is Basil the blacksmith, and his 
son Gabriel. And there are the priest and the notary. Gabriel 
and Evangeline are of course in love with each other: 


“Thus, at peace with God and the world, the farmer of Grand-Pré 
Lived on his sunny farm, and Evangeline governed his household. 
Many a youth, as he knelt in the church and opened his missal, 
Fixed his eyes upon her, as the saint of his deepest devotion ; 


But, among all who came, young Gabriel only was welcome ; 
Gabriel Lajeunesse, the son of Basil the blacksmith.” 


Thus the story of Evangeline’s love is told at once, and made 
a fact which never for a moment leaves the reader’s mind. For 
“Evangeline” is essentially a love-story, a story of unsuccessful 
love, to which is added all the charm which can be given by a 
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true delineation of Nature in all her beauty. The blacksmith 
comes to visit the farmer, who is of a happy, contented mind; 
whereas his friend, as a politician looking deeply into things as 
they are, is less contented with their aspect. He gives the terri- 
ble news of the day: 


““*Four days now are passed since the English ships at their anchors 
Ride in the Gaspereau’s mouth, with their cannon pointed against us. 
What their design may be is unknown; but all are commanded 
On the morrow to meet in the church, where his Majesty’s mandate 
Will be proclaimed as law in the land.’” 


René Leblane the notary then comes in to arrange prelimi- 
naries for the marriage. There is some political talk, but the 
business of the hour is done. There is a description of Evange- 
line herself, which is not only beautiful, but so wonderfully 
graphic as to leave an impress on the reader’s mind which he 
never shakes off : 


“Soon with a soundless step the foot of Evangeline followed. 
Up the stairease moved a luminous space in the darkness, 
Lighted less by the lamp than the shining face of the maiden. 
Silent she passed the hall, and entered the door of her chamber. 


Ah! she was fair, exceeding fair to Yehold, as she stood with 

Naked snow-white feet on the gleaming floor of her chamber! 

Little she dreamed that below, among the trees of the orchard, 

Waited her lover and watched for the gleam of her lamp and her 
shadow.” 


Then there is the part of the betrothal, where— 


“‘Fairest of all the maids was Evangeline, Benedict’s daughter! 
Noblest of all the youths was Gabriel, son of the blacksmith!” 


But the orders of the Englishmen come. The inhabitants of 
the village, one and all, are to be banished from Grand-Pré. 
Basil the blacksmith rebels, while Bellefontaine the farmer, with 
his daughter, prepare to obey the British orders : 


**Meanwhile, amid the gloom, by the church Evangeline lingered. 
All was silent within; and in vain at the door and the windows 
Stood she, and listened and looked, till, overcome by emotion, 
‘Gabriel!’ eried she aloud with tremulous voice; but no answer 
Came trom the graves of the dead, nor the gloomier grave of the living.” 
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They are all hurried down to the sea-shore, and there they are 
separated. Basil and Gabriel are carried off in different ships; 
while the farmer and his daughter, looking back, see the flames 
and smoke rising to heaven from the ruins of their village : 


‘«*We shall behold no more our homes in the village of Grand-Pré!’” 


But, alas! they are not doomed even to suffer exile together. 
The old father, broken-hearted, dies upon the sand, and is buried, 
till in a happier time his neighbors shall return and piously place 
his dust in the church-yard. Then Evangeline is carried off into 
the world alone. 

The second part begins after the lapse of long days: 


‘Many a weary year had passed since the burning of Grand-Pré, 
When on the falling tide the freighted vessels departed, 
Bearing a nation, with all its household gods, into exile, 

Exile without an end, and without an example in story. 


Friendless, homeless, hopeless, they wandered from city to city, 

From the cold lakes of the North to sultry Southern savannas,— 

From the bleak shores of the sea to the lands where the Father of Waters 
Seizes the hills in his hands, and drags them down to the ocean, 

Deep in their sands to bury the scattered bones of the mammoth. 


Long among them was seen a maiden who waited and wandered, 
Lowly and meek in spirit, and patiently suffering all things.” 


And so Evangeline passes on, ever looking for her lover. 
We can almost see her as she wearies and fades in the search. 
Life has nothing before her except the hope that she may find 
her lover,—may find him who was all but her husband. She 
comes upon his track again and again, but still she misses him: 


‘*Gabriel Lajeunesse!’ said they; ‘O, yes! we have seen him. 
He was with Basil the blacksmith, and both have gone to the prairies; 
Coureurs-des-Bois are they, and famous hunters and trappers.’ 
‘Gabriel Lajeunesse!’ said others; ‘O, yes! we have seen him. 
He is a Voyageur in the lowlands of Louisiana,’” 


The priest, her friend, was with her, and tries to console her: 


“. . . O daughter! thy God thus speaketh within thee! 
Talk not of wasted affection, affection never has wasted ; 
If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, returning 
Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full of refreshment.” 
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Hereupon the poet explains what it is he intends to do with 
Evangeline, and makes his reader clearly understand the great 
purpose which he has in hand: 


“ Let me essay, O Muse! to follow the wanderer’s footsteps ;— 
Not through each devious path, each changeful year of existence; 
But as a traveller follows a streamlet’s course through the valley: 
Far from its margin at times, and seeing the gleam of its water 
Here and there, in some open space, and at intervals only; 
Then drawing nearer its banks, through sylvan glooms that conceal it, 
Though he behold it not, he can hear its continuous murmur; 
Happy, at length, if he find the spot where it reaches an outlet.” 


He describes the passage of his travelers onward through 
forests, down rivers, and across lakes, teaching his reader to see 
with the eye of his imagination the very track over which he 
takes them; you smell the flowers, and you feel the waters, and 
you yourself lie in your boat idle in the hot sunshine. The 
gloom of the eypresses envelops you. The sluggish movements 
of the lagoons almost overpower you. The groves of orange 
and citron are too rich and gorgeous for your senses. The cotton- 
trees nod their shadowy crests, and the pelicans wade with their 
snow-white plumes. The reader feels that nature is being described 
to him with singular truth. And yet Longfellow had never seen 
the country he paints ;—has not, as I believe, seen it now. He 
told me that he had never traveled through those parts of his own 
continent which he had described. His traveling has been chiefly 
European. But his imagination whispered to him here what 
would be necessary for the adornment of his tale. And, indeed, 
I think that it is mostly so when the reader finds himself delighted 
by the description of places or even of things; the word-painting 
is generally the effect of imagination. Consequently, we are so 
often disappointed when we reach the place described. I myself 
cannot describe places; I enjoy the beauty and the feeling of 
scenic effect, but I lack the words to render them delightful to 
others. But I have some trick in depicting social scenes, and have 
been often complimented on my sketch of clerical life. I am told 
that I must, have lived in cathedral cities, and the like,—and have, 
with a certain mild denial, carried off the compliments. I could 
not say so in my own country, but I do not mind acknowledging 
to Americans that all my clergymen have been but pastors and 
parsons of the imagination. So it has been with Longfellow, 
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and I doubt much whether those who go southward down the 
Mississippi will find the scenes which he paints. 

Evangeline knows that Gabriel is before her on her track, and 
the boatmen call on to other neighboring boatmen, but not a 
voice is returned : 


“ And when the echoes had ceased, like a sense of pain was the silence. 
Then Evangeline slept; but the boatmen rowed through the midnight, 
Silent at times, then singing familiar Canadian boat-songs, 

Such as they sang of old on their own Acadian rivers. 

And through the night were heard the mysterious sounds of the desert, 
Far off, indistinct, as of wave or wind in the forest, 

Mixed with the whoop of the crane and the roar of the grim alligator.” 


But, 


‘Nearer and ever nearer, among the numberless islands, 
Darted a light, swift boat... . 


At the helm sat a youth, with countenance thoughtful and careworn. 
Dark and neglected locks overshadowed his brow, and a sadness 
Somewhat beyond his years on his face was legibly written. 

Gabriel was it, who, weary with waiting, unhappy and restless, 
Sought in the Wesfern wilds oblivion of self and of sorrow.” 


“Angel of God,” says the poet, “was there none to awaken 
the slumbering maiden. ” 


“ Something says in my heart that near me Gabriel wanders. 
Is it a foolish dream, an idle and vague superstition ? 
Or has an angel passed, and revealed the truth to my spirit?” 


Journeying on, they come upon a country homestead, in which 
they find Basil the blacksmith—alone. The passage begins with 
a description of the home of the breeder of cattle-—for to that 
profession has the blacksmith turned,—and of the stalwart old man 
as he is seen on his steed, with Spanish saddle and Spanish dress, 
—to which description I think my former remarks also apply. 
But all is picturesque, peaceful, and at the same time touched with 
pathos. Basil recognizes them, and tells them that Gabriel had left 
him only that morning. “Gone! Is Gabriel gone?” says Evan- 
geline. Basil rejoins that his son had become weary with waiting. 
Of the girls of the country he would take no notice. His life had 
been hard to bear, and he had become a companion hard to be 
borne. He had gone off that very morning in his boat, and how 
had it been that they had not met him amid the waters? Evange- 
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line’s dream had been true, and Gabriel had been close to her 
while they lay that night sleeping among the reeds. But Basil 
explains that, if they follow him, he will have but one day’s start 
of them. He has gone to a Spanish town hard by, whence he 
will go up country to hunt the beaver. But they will catch him 
surely before he starts, and bring him back, oh! so willingly, to 
his prison. Evangeline shall rest one night, and on the morning 
they will again be on their journey. Basil rises to enthusiasm 
as he describes the charms of his new home, and the freedom, 
the sunny delights of the South, and the absence of Georgian 
tyranny. But there is no word of slavery. Alas! we fear that 
Basil is wrong in his outlook into the future. The joys of free- 
dom are hardly so compatible with Southern verdure as are the 
“hungry winters” and “ congealed rivers” and “ stony ground” 
of the North. Basil, however, remembers himself, and the 
truth: 


“*Only beware of the fever, my friends, beware of the fever!’” 


They start again on their journey, and, on reaching the 
Spanish town, find that Gabriel had left it on the previous 
morning! 

It is impossible to give an idea of the genius of Longfellow 
without insisting on the joy with which he revels among imagi- 
nary beauties of nature. It is to him a nature of his own, not 
requiring the sustenance of an outside world before his eyes, as 
was to Hawthorne the weird mysticism of a world which was 
only present to him in his fancy. There was nothing special in 
Hawthorne’s personal experiences to have produced such dread 
ideas ; and, though Longfellow has traveled in the course of an 
enjoyable life through scenes of much European beauty, not to 
that is to be attributed the luxuriance of the charm of description 
by which the readers of “ Evangeline” are delighted. It is not 
necessary to produce such description that with the poet’s fancy 
should be combined a reality of poetic scenery. Without the 
fancy, the scenery would be nothing. All the Alps with all their 
glory do not create for us a great Swiss poet. But, without the 
Alps or any of their glory, the classical but not particularly 
beautiful town of Cambridge, and the somewhat sterile region of 
Massachusetts, suffice, when the man comes to whom God has 
given the genius of Longfellow. 

They pass on on their search amid various adventures, and at 
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last they arrive at a “ mission,” at which dwells a priest, whose 
work it is to baptize, and, if possible, to teach the Indians. Here 
again Gabriel had been, but again had gone upon his distant 
journey. But, in the autumn, so says the priest, he will surely 
return. Evangeline declares that she will remain with him, 
wearing away the long day till autumn comes, and she sends 
Basil back with her troop of friends to their new-found home: 


“Slowly, slowly, slowly the days succeeded each other,— 
Days and weeks and months; and the fields of maize that were springing 
Green from the ground, when a stranger she came, now waving above her, 
Lifted their slender shafts.” 


But in the autumn he came not, nor in the winter ; and in the 
summer she renews her search. All alone, or with companions 
found upon her journey, she still goes on and on, till the reader’s 
heart is almost broken by the constancy of her purpose and its 
thanklessness : 


‘Like a phantom she came, and passed away unremembered. 
Fair was she and young, when in hope began the long journey; 
Faded was she and old, when in disappointment it ended.” 


We seem to see her as the lines of age and sorrow come upon 
her during her long work. There is a persistency in the telling 
of the story which never wearies,—the same sort of persistency 
as that by which she was supported. She finds her way to Penn’s 
city, and there, after a while, the plague also finds its way. The 
description is again wonderfully good : 


“Wealth had no power to bribe, nor beauty to charm, the oppressor.” 


Rich and poor fall alike. And here Evangeline takes upon her- 
self the duties of a nurse,—she by this time worn and aged, and 
only waiting till the Lord should release her from her troubles. 
And she is released. Amid the sick there is one gray old man to 
whose bedside she is taken, and him she finds to be her lover: 


“Then there escaped from her lips a ery of such terrible anguish, 
That the dying heard it, and started up from their pillows.” 


On the pallet before her was stretched the form of a man whom 
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she recognizes as Gabriel. At last they meet,—but they meet 
only to know each other, to die, to be buried there in the 
strange city, and to become a tale to be told for ever after. 

“ Evangeline” has taken its place among the recognized poems 
of the English language in such a way that it can never lose it; 
and she has taken her place as one of the sweetest characters in 
the world of letters. There is, however, but little in it but what 
the poet’s imagination has supplied. Of Gabriel personally we 
know nothing, nor of Evangeline’s beauty. The only description 
given is of her “ naked snow-white feet.” But of her persistency 
we are assured, and her innocency we cannot but take for 
granted. Let the reader ask himself whether he is not assured 
that Evangeline is pure and innocent. Then let him ask himself 
why? The poet has never told him so; but such has been the 
efficacy of the poet’s song. 

I can hardly myself say whether the meter has been most for 
him or against him. I would not have it changed; but I would 
hardly have recommended another attempt. One has at first to 
dislike it, and then one has to learn to love it. Longfellow had 
before tried it in“ The Children of the Lord’s Supper,”—a poem 
translated from the Swedish,—and has, as I think, only partially 
succeeded. The difficulty consists in converting English sounds 
into the necessary penultimate dactyl. “Endures and stands 
waiting”; “I have pledged you to heaven” ;—these are two, to 
which many could be added, which are not euphonious; and, in 
reading a poem in the English language produced in a meter in 
which the ear has become accustomed to all the soft prosody of 
the Latin language, the reader is at once struck and offended by 
a want of euphony. He returns to it in “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish,” and likes it somewhat better, though it has not 
all the softness of “ Evangeline.” 

“ Hiawatha” I regard as Longfellow’s greatest work,—greatest 
for continuity of purpose and success in carrying it out, though 
it is not that which will be best liked by the world at large. But 
here, again, the reader has to accustom himself to the rhythm 
before he can appreciate the excellence of the poem. I remember 
when, on its first appearance in London, it became almost an 
object of ridicule because of the singularity of the meter, and the 
continued reiteration of sounds and translations which the poet 
has allowed himself to adopt. He has created, too, for himself a 
habit of continuing his sentence without all its component parts: 


' 
i 
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* Forth went Shingebis, the diver, 
Wrestled all night with the North-Wind, 
Wrestled naked on the moorlands 

With the fieree Kabibonokka.” 


“On the next day of his fasting, 
By the river’s brink he wandered, 
Through the Muskoday, the meadow, 
Saw the wild-rice, Mahnomonee, 
Saw the blueberry, Meenahga, 

And the strawberry, Odahmin, 

And the gooseberry, Shahbomin, 
And the grape-vine, the Bemahgut.” 


Repetitions such as these caught the reader’s ear and eyes 
and produced parodies,—especially one in “ Punch,” which, for a 
‘time, was better known in London than “ Hiawatha” itself. But 
“ Hiawatha” has stuff in it which has enabled it to live down all 
such criticism, which, in regard to the author, was never other 
than good-natured, and has come by its own native strength to 
be understood and established as a great work. 

The purpose of “ Hiawatha” is similar to that carried out in 
“Orion,” another poem of much power in the English language 
by our countryman, Horne. From some cause, which to me has 
ever been a mystery, “Orion” has not become popular. It con- 
tains passages to which, for description, it is difficult to find 
anything superior; and the thought or idea carried through the 
whole never flags. It is the old idea of Hereules,—of a man 
endowed with god-like energy, with grand desire for progress, 
with mental and corporeal capacities for carrying them out, but 
still impeded by human desires. Such was Horne’s idea of 
Orion, as taken from the old Greek mythology; and such has 
been the idea—whence taken we know not—of Longfellow in 
describing Hiawatha, the Orion of the North American Indians. 
He, too, is human, but at the same time god-like, and employs 
himself, amid all impediments and antipathies of the human 
race, to conquer for them the difficulties imposed by nature. I 
need hardly say that there has come to the world, in these later 
years in which we live, another teacher, who has achieved the 
tasks on which the mythie Hercules, Orion, and Hiawatha spent 
their strength very much in vain. 

“ Hiawatha” is divided into twenty-two parts, of which the 
first two have no reference to the hero. In the first, the great 
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god, offended by the quarrels of his people, calls them all 
together, over the face of the earth, by smoking his peace-pipe. 
They come, and obediently all profess friendship. In the second, 
Mudjekeewis, the West-Wind, Hiawatha’s father, is chosen King 
of the Winds. Kabibonokka is the North-Wind, and his battle 
with Shingebis, the bird which will not submit to him, is ludi- 
crously described. The four winds are named, and the fourth is 
in the keeping of Mudjekeewis. Then, in the third part, the 
birth of Hiawatha is described. Wenonah is his mother, the 
beautiful daughter of Nokomis : 


“ And Nokomis warned her often, 
Saying oft, and oft repeating, 
*O, beware of Mudjekeewis, 
Of the West-Wind, Mudjekeewis ; 
Listen not to what he tells you; 
Lie not down upon the meadow, 
Stoop not down among the lilies, 
Lest the West-Wind come and harm you!’ 
But she heeded not the warning, 
Heeded not those words of wisdom, 
And the West-Wind came at evening, 
Walking lightly o’er the prairie, 
Whispering to the leaves and blossoms, 
Bending low the flowers and grasses, 
Found the beautiful Wenonah, 
Lying there among the lilies, 
Wooed her with his words of sweetness, 
Wooed her with his soft caresses, 
Till she bore a son in sorrow, 
Bore a son of love and sorrow.” 


When he is born, his mother dies broken-hearted at the desertion 
of the heartless Mudjekeewis. But he is brought up by his 
grandmother Nokomis, and — can be sweeter than the 
story of his childhood : 


my little owlet! 
Who is this, that lights the wigwam ? 
With his great eyes lights the wigwam? 
Ewa-yea! my little owlet!’” 


Then, after a time, he goes forth to seek his father, who lives in 
an unknown country right across the world, among the Rocky 
Mountains. He goes so fast that he leaves the antelope behind 
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him ; indeed, he runs so quickly, that he passes the arrow as he 
shot it from his bow. He finds his father, and fights with him 
as avenging his mother. But his father is immortal and cannot 
be killed, and sends him home rewarded for his valor. Then we 
are told of Hiawatha, how he prayed and fasted in the forest : 


‘* Not for greater skill in hunting, 
Not for greater craft in fishing, 
Not for triumphs in the battle, 
And renown among the warriors, 
But for profit of the people.” 


And he makes two friends, Music and Strength,—Chibiabos 
the musician, and Kwasind the strong man,—upon whom to 
depend for all his needs. He makes a boat, too, and goes a-fish- 
ing. From the birch-tree and the cedar, from the tamarack and 
the larch, from the fir-tree and the balsam, he took what he 
needed. But when his canoe was made, he had no paddles. We 
are told that his thoughts served him as paddles,—in which I 
think there is an error in the metaphor. As the poet deals with 
matters so palpable as a boat, he should hardly furnish it with 
utensils so shadowy as thoughts. He goes a-fishing with the 


assistance of the squirrel, and kills Mishe-Nahma, the King of 
Fishes. 
Then we have the story of his wooing: 


**As unto the bow the cord is, 
So unto the man is woman, 
Though she bends him, she obeys him, 
Though she draws him, yet she follows, 
Useless each without the other!’” 


He had seen among the Dacotahs, Minnehaha, whose name is 
Laughing Water, the daughter of the Arrow-maker; and, in 
spite of the warnings of his grandmother, who thinks it safer 
that he should wed one of his tribe, goes off and courts her. 
The father gives his consent: 


“ And the lovely Laughing Water 
Seemed more lovely, as she stood there, 
Neither willing nor reluctant, 

As she went to Hiawatha, 

Softly took the seat beside him, 
While she said, and blushed to say it, 
‘I will follow you, my husband!’” 
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In the eleventh part, he tells of the wedding-feast, in which 
Chibiabos sings a song of joy and love. It is too long for inser- 
tion here, but I refer to it as a perfect expression of the feeling 
and melody of Longfellow’s muse. I do not think that anything 
he has done is better than the song of Chibiabos, or more pecul- 
iarly characteristic of the man. It declares the accuracy of his 
ear, for he has not admitted into it a sound that grates; and the 
correctness of his feeling,—if I may venture to say so much of 
my own judgment,—for there is not a word that does not come 
home to me as being true to a man’s admiration for a woman. 
Then is told the story of the son of the Evening Star,—very 
pretty, very graphic, very droll: 


“ And they laughed till all the forest 
Rang with their unseemly laughter.” 


Chibiabos then sings another song, and the story of the wedding 
is over. The second song is not equal to the first, because the 
poet allows himself the use of a reiterated line. Nothing is more 
dangerous. Now and again it has been done with wonderful 
effect; but it is perilously easy to miss the charm. Virgil has 
been very successful : 


“Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnin.” 


There is asweetness and a melody in that, perhaps heightened 
to our ears by our imperfect familiarity with the dead language. 
But the sounds must be of the very softest and sweetest to admit 
of it. Longfellow has almost missed it in his repeated line: 


“O my sweetheart, my Algonquin!” 


He goes out and blesses the corn-fields, carrying out his pur- 
poses of doing good to man: 


“¢Thus the fields shall be more fruitful, 
And the passing of your footsteps 
Draw a’magie cirele round them, 
So that neither blight nor mildew, 
Neither burrowing worm nor insect, 
Shall pass o’er the magie cirele; 
Not the dragon-fly, Kwo-ne-she, 

Nor the spider, Subbekashe, 

Nor the grasshopper, Pah-puk-keena, 
Nor the mighty caterpillar, 
Way-muk-kwana, with the bear-skin, 
King of all the caterpillars!” 
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The ravens hear him, chirping and plotting together in the 
tops of the trees. They have their own little plans. They will 
get at the seed. But the watchful Hiawatha hears their scornful 
laughter, and determines to outwit them: 


“*Kaw!’ he said, ‘my friends the ravens! 


Kahgahgee, my King of Ravens! 
I will teach you all a lesson 
That shall not be soon forgotten!’” 


So he got up early and set traps for the ravens, and, of course, 
he catches them and slaughters them by tens and twenties. Only 
the king he spared, and tied him by his leg to the ridge-pole of 
his wigwam. There the old black bird sits struggling, vainly 
calling to his “ people.” Through the whole poem there is the 
same flavor of drollery. Hiawatha, in his continual battle with 
things evil, is always conscious of the humor of the contest, so 
that the reader is carried on by picturesque jest as well as 
pathos. But we come to the lamentation of Hiawatha for the 
death of his friend Chibiabos. The evil spirits league together 
to destroy him, and Chibiabos falls into the trap: 


“Forth to hunt the deer with antlers 
All alone went Chibiabos.” 


But, in crossing the ice, the spirits catch him and drag him down 
into the water; and there they 


“Drowned him in the deep abysses 
Of the lake of Gitche Gumee.” 


Hiawatha is inconsolable. His bard is dead. The spirit of 
music is fled from him: 


‘**He is dead, the sweet musician!’” 


But the medicine-men come and console him. They bring their 
simples and ointments, and Hiawatha yields to them: 


“Thus was first made known to mortals 
All the mystery of Medamin, 
All the sacred art of healing.” 


I cannot tell of the wild adventures, of the tricks and gam- 
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bols, of the cunning of Pau-Puk-Keewis, but must go on to the 
death of Kwasind, and the mischief of the Puk-Wudjies : 


“<Tf this hateful Kwasind,’ said they, 
‘If this great, outrageous fellow 
Goes on thus a little longer, 


Tearing everything he touches, 
Rending everything to pieces, 

Filling all the world with wonder, 
What becomes of the Puk-Wudjies ?’” 


Then, as ever, weakness was jealous of strength, so that the Puk- 
Wudjies resolved to rid themselves and the world of the strong 
arm which did so much for them. In poetry, all strong men 
have been vulnerable at one point only. Achilles was weak in 
his heel; Samson in his hair. Kwasind could not be touched by 
anything that men would do to him except on the top of his 
head, and there only by the cones of the fir-tree. This was a 
secret supposed to be known to none. But the crafty little Puk- 
Wudjies learned it, and gathering together a quantity of cones 
waited till Kwasind came floating down the river fast asleep in 
his boat. Then the wicked little people pelted him till he died,— 


“ And he sideways swayed and tumbled, 
Sideways fell into the river,”—_ 


and that was the end of Kwasind. 

Then there come upon the earth all the horrors of a famine,— 
of famine and fever together. It is midwinter, and frost and 
snow cover all things. Minnehaha is starving in their wigwam, 
and Hiawatha can find no food for her. There is not a deer nor 
a rabbit in the woods: 


“*Give your children food, O father! 
Give us food, or we must perish! 
Give me food for Minnehaha!’” 


He goes off far to the forest, but can find nothing. But he hears, 
or fancies that he hears, the voice of Minnehaha: 


“Miles away among the mountains, 
Heard that sudden ery of anguish, 
Heard the voice of Minnehaha 
Calling to him in the darkness, 
‘Hiawatha! Hiawatha!’” 
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He hurries home, and finds her dead. Now he has lost every- 
thing. Chibiabos and Kwasind are gone; and now the best 
beloved of all, Minnehaha, is taken from him. In the stories 
that have beer told to us of all those heroes who have struggled 
to assist ther fellow-creatures, sorrow has ever been the appro- 
priate and, as it seems to us, the only possible ending. 


‘**Parewell!’ said he, ‘Minnehaha! 
Farewell, O my Laughing Water! 
All my heart is buried with you, 
All my thoughts go onward with you! 
Come not back again to labor, 
Come not back again to suffer, 
Where the Famine and the Fever 
Wear the heart and waste the body. 
Soon my task will be completed, 
Soon your footsteps I shall follow 
To the Islands of the Blessed.’” 


I may here leave the story of Hiawatha. There are two more — 
parts or cantos in which he is introduced to the white man, but I 
have done enough to describe the purport of the poem and 
enough also, I hope, to make all your readers aware how small a 
portion of it is oceupied by the alliteration and repetitions to 
which their attention has been particularly called. The purpose 
has been very great, and the execution wonderfully good, min- 
gling pathos, humor, and description in such a way as to offend 
none. In pathos, humor, and description it is complete, and is told 
in verse which never jars, at any rate on my ear. In “ Evangeline” 
there is no humor, and I cannot say quite so much for the 
versification. 

The story of Miles Standish and of John Alden is as old as the 
hills, but it never was told with a clearer or more deliberate pur- 
pose, nor in the telling of it were the feelings of the three per- 
sons concerned made more conspicuous. The three are all of the 
company of the old Pilgrim fathers who landed from the May- 
flower at Plymouth, and the time chosen is before the return 
journey of the ship to England. The persons concerned are 
Miles Standish the soldier, John Alden the student, and Priscilla, 
with whom both of them are in love. The two men are, or at 
least have been, fast friends; but John Alden—while he is think- 
ing of his love, dreaming of his love, hoping that his love may be 
brought to love him—is desired by the soldier to go to Priscilla 
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and, on his behalf, to ask for her hand. This he does, most 
mournfully, with a broken heart, but is answered by the girl, 
who will have nothing to say to Miles Standish, “ Why don’t you 
speak for yourself, John ?” 


‘Into the open air John Alden, perplexed and bewildered, 
Rushed like a man insane, and wandered alone by the sea-side; 
Paced up and down the sands, and bared his head to the east-wind, 
Cooling his heated brow, and the fire and fever within him. 
Slowly, as out of the heavens, with apocalyptical splendors, 
Sank the City of God, in the vision of John the Apostle, 
So, with its cloudy walls of chrysolite, jasper, and sapphire, 
Sank the broad red sun, and over its turrets uplifted 
Glimmered the golden reed of the angel who measured the city.” 


These lines hardly have the pathos with which the sufferings 
of Evangeline are described. I do not intend to say that the 
story as told by Longfellow is deficient in pathos. No such 
story could be told by him so as to want it altogether. But the 
whole tale of John Alden—for he is the hero, and not Miles 
Standish—is narrated in the language of ordinary life, for 
which the Latin hexameters are hardly fitted. The history is 
given with great rapidity, and yet seems to include all that there 
‘is to be said. Indeed, the story as a story is admirably complete. 
“Evangeline” is not complete. It is vague and wandering, and 
given only in parts, whereas “Miles Standish” is round and 
finished from beginning to end. The lines I have given above 
have been selected as being outside the story, rather than a part 
of it; yet even here the meter hardly comes home to the reader 
‘as that which should have been chosen. 

He meets the Captain of Plymouth, as Miles Standish is 
ealled, and tells him how he has sped in his wooing,—telling 
him also the question the girl had asked in reply. But the Cap- 
tain becomes outrageously angry, and upbraids his friend, as he 
might have done in real life: 


«¢... John Alden! you have betrayed me! 
Me, Miles Standish, your friend! have supplanted, defrauded, betrayed me !’” 


Here I cannot but observe that the dactyls do not trip off the 
tongue quite so lightly as dactyls should do. Miles Standish 
insults his friend with bitterest words, and, going off, gives 
warlike advice to the elder, and people who have sent for him. 
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On the morrow the Mayflower is to sail on its return journey: 


“ Out of the sea rose the sun, and the billows rejoiced at his coming; 
Beautiful were his feet on the purple tops of the mountains; 
Beautiful on the sails of the Mayflower riding at anchor, 

Battered and blackened and worn by all the storms of the winter. 
Loosely against her masts was hanging and flapping her canvas, 
Rent by so many gales, and patched by the hands of the sailors, 
Suddenly from her side, as the sun rose over the ocean, 

Darted a puff of smoke, and floated seaward; anon rang 

Loud over field and forest the cannon’s roar, and the echoes 
Heard and repeated the sound, the signal-gun of departure!” 


John Alden is so broken-hearted between the love of the girl 
to whom he has been so little like a lover, and the anger of the 
friend to whom he has been so faithful, that he resolves that he 
will return home in the Mayflower. But down on the sands he 
encounters Priscilla— 


“Standing dejected among them, unconscious of all that was passing. 
Fixed were her eyes upon his, as if she divined his intention, 
Fixed with a look so sad, so reproachful, imploring, and patient, 
That with a sudden revulsion his heart recoiled from its purpose, 
As from the verge of a crag, where one step more is destruction.” 


He sees two hands in the clouds, one beckoning him back, 
and the other holding him on to the land of his adoption. He 
decides to stay. But, in the meantime, the impatient master of 
the Mayflower is glad to leave a land where there is, as he pithily 
remarks— 


“Short allowance of victual, and plenty of nothing but Gospel!” ~ 


The Captain is called out to fight the Indians in protection of 
the settlement, and this he does with all his old vigor. There is 
a meeting of the white men and the savages, in which, after a 
little discourse, the Captain murders one of the Indian leaders 
because he will not endure the taunts which are addressed to him. 
He is more unreasonable with Pecknot than he was even with 
John Alden. Butsuch ways were, I suppose, apt to prevail with 
Indians, and Miles Standish returns to the village with the head of 
the chief Wattawamat, whom he had also slain in the encounter: 


“Thus the first battle was fought and won by the stalwart Miles Standish.” 
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Meanwhile John Alden had built himself a house, and had 
made a stall close by for Raghorn, the snow-white steer which 
had fallen to his share when the cattle were divided, and had put 
up wooden bars and contrived paper window-panes, as though he 
were to bring his wife home. And he bethinks himself of the 
praises of a virtuous woman: 


“How the heart of her husband doth safely trust in her always, 
How all the days of her life she will do him good and not evil, 
How she seeketh the wool and the flax and worketh with gladness, 
How she layeth her hand to the spindle and holdeth the distaff, 
How she is not afraid of the snow for herself or her household, 
Knowing her household are clothed with the scarlet cloth of her weaving!” 


But, while he is diseoursing with Priscilla, whom, on account 
of his faith to Miles Standish, he cannot marry, news is suddenly 
brought in that Miles Standish is dead. The Captain of Ply- 
mouth has been killed by a poisoned arrow in an encounter with 
the Indians. Then John Alden, in a sudden rapture of joy, 
clasps the motionless form of Priscilla, and, pressing her close to 
his heart, claims her as his own forever : 


“<Those whom the Lord hath united, let no man put them asunder!’” 


This, indeed, we are driven to confess, he does with too rapid an 
anxicty to be happy, considering that he has but that moment 
heard of the demise of his friend. We are told, indeed, that he 
does it : 


“Wild with excess of sensation, the awful delight of his freedom, 
Mingled with pain and regret, unconscious of what he was doing.” 


Then there comes the wedding-day, on which Alden carries 
home his bride, sitting on the snow-white steer. And, in order 
that all things may be made to smile, Miles Standish himself 
comes back, the rumor of his death having been false ; and he 
makes one pretty speech to Priscilla: 


“Gravely, and after the manner of old-fashioned gentry in England, 
Something of camp and of court, of town and of country, commingled, 
Wishing her joy of her wedding, and loudly landing her husband. 
Then he said, with a smile: ‘I should have remembered the adage,— 
If you would be well served, you must serve yourself; and moreover, 
No man can gather cherries in Kent at the season of Christmas,’” 
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I must own that “Miles Standish” is not so much to my taste 
as are “ Evangeline” and “ Hiawatha,” and, to confess the truth, 
I do not think that the poet gave to it the same amount of labor 
and thought. He has seemed to take the plot as it came to his 
hand, perfect in the details of the story as he found it, and has 
failed to elaborate it or to pare off the harshnesses, and to fit in 
the more delicate details with all the care that has been given to 
those other performances. In plot, we regard “Hiawatha” as 
perfect, the poem telling the story, with its purpose, in such a 
manner as to bring home to the reader exactly the feeling which 
the author intended to convey. So in “ Miles Standish” is the 
tale well told. Judging an ordinary tale in the ordinary way, 
the ordinary critic would find no fault; but there lacks in it a 
last something of Longfellow’s powers of poetry. 

But the “Skeleton in Armor,” which is a short ballad, lacks 
it not at all. It is, as a ballad should be, short, concise, perfect, 
without a word thrown away. Of all modes of poetry the ballad 
seems to be the easiest; but is, I hold, the most difficult to 
accomplish. It must have neither beginning nor end, but must 
rush at once to its story, and leave off as suddenly. And the 
reader, or hearer, feeling that a demand is made on him for con- 
centrated attention, will, unconsciously, forgive no weakness. 
In the “Skeleton in Armor” he is called upon to forgive none, 
The Skeleton begins the story of his life, and tells it all: 


“Par in the Northern Land 
By the wild Baltie strand, 
I, with my childish hand, 
Tamed the gerfaleon; 
And, with my skates fast-bound, 
Skimmed the half-frozen Sound, 
That the poor whimpering hound 
Trembled to walk on. 


“ «But when I older grew, 
Joining a corsair’s crew, 
O’er the dark sea I flew 

With the marauders. 
Wild was the life we led; 
Many the souls that sped, 
Many the hearts that bled, 

By our stern orders.’ ” 


Hypercriticism would perhaps find fault with the use of the 
French word “ corsair” among those northern seas, but the poet 
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himself would probably tell us that it had become as general in 
its way as the congenial term “ marauders,” which certainly does 
not offend. The viking goes on with the story of his life till he 
comes to its love-episode : 


““*Once as I told in glee 

Tales of the stormy sea, 

Soft eyes did gaze on me, 
Burning, yet tender; 

And as the white stars shine 

On the dark Norway pine, 

On that dark heart of mine 
Fell their soft splendor.’ ” 


She was a prince’s child, and when he sued for her hand he 
was discarded. Consequently, after the manner of vikings, he 
runs off with her. He takes her to sea, and the father follows 
him. The wind fails them, and they are caught, or nearly so. 
But he runs the prow of his boat against his father-in-law’s ship, 
and sends it and all that are in it to the bottom. He takes the 
girl home with him,—to the place he has chosen for a home,— 
there he builds a tower for her, and she has children ; and in the 
course of time she dies : 


‘** Death closed her mild blue eyes. 
Under that tower she lies; 
Ne’er shall the sun arise 

On such another.’” 


We believe it to be the case that Longfellow is more exten- 
sively read here in England than in his own country. At any 
rate, [ had his own word that it was so perhaps a dozen years 
ago. However that may have been then, or may be now, I have 
no doubt that he will be equally read hereafter by all who read 
the English language. There is about him a clearness in his 
mode of telling his story, and at the same time, as I have said 
before, a purity and a pathos in his manner of telling it, which 
will insure him against oblivion. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


